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While  Freemasonry  was  llo'irishing  in  England 
under  the  auspices  of  Henry  Yl.  it  was  at  the  same 
time  patronised,  in  the  sister  kingdom,by  king  Jam^s 
I.  By  the  authority  of  this  monarch,  every  Grand- 
Mastcr  who  was  chosen  by  the  brethren,  either  from 
the  nobility  or  clergy,  and  approved  of  by  the  crown, 
was  entitled  to  .tii  annuil  revenue  of  four  pounds 
Scots  fioin  each  master  m.i  >n,  and  likewise  to  a  fee 
at  the  initiation  of  every  new  member.  He  was 
empower*  d  to  adjust  any  ditferences  that  might  a- 
rise  among  the  brethren,  and  to  regul.tte  those  af¬ 
fairs,  com  e>.  ted  with  the  fraternity,  which  it  was 
improper  to  bring  under  the  cognizance  of  the  courts 
of  law.  The  (Jrand  Mas'er,  also,  appointed  deputies 
or  wardens,  who  resided  in  the  chief  towns  of  Scot¬ 
land,  ana  managed  the  concerns  of  the  order,  when 
it  was  inconvenient  to  appeal  to  the  Grand-Master 
himself. 

In  the  reign  of  James  II.  Freemasonry  was  by  no 
means  neglected.  The  office  of  Grand  Master  was 
granted  by  the  crown  to  William  St  Clair,  Earl  of 
Orkney  and  Caithness,  Baron  of  Koslin,  and  found¬ 
er  of  tlie  much  admired  chapel  of  Roslin.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  the  attention  which  this  nobleman  paid  to 
the  interests  of  the  order,  and  the  rapid  propagation 
of  the  royal  art  under  bis  administration.  King 
lames  II.  made  the  office  of  Grand-Master  heredita¬ 
ry  to  his  heirs  and  successors,  in  the  barony  of  Hos- 
lin;  in  which  family  it  continued  till  the  institution 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Scotluiitl.  The  Barons  of 
lioslin,  as  hereditury  Grand  Masters  of  Scotland, 
held  their  principal  annual  meetings  at  Kilwinning, 
t^birth  place  of  Scottish  Ma.sonry, while  the  lodge 
of  that  village  granted  constitutions,  and  charter  of 
erection  to  those  brethren  of  the  order,  who  were 
anxious  that  regular  lodges  should  be  f^unned  in  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  lodges  all  held 
of  the  lodge  of  KiiWinning;  and,  in  token  of  their 
respect  and  submission,  joined  to  their  ow’n  name, 
that  of  their  mother  lodge,  from  whom  they  deri¬ 
ved  their  existence  as  a  corporation.* 

During  the  succeeding  reigns  of  the  Scottish 
uonarchs,  Freemasonry  still  flourished,  though  very 
little  information  can  be  procured  respecting  the 
particular  state  of  the  fraternity.  In  the  Privy 
Seal  Book  of  Scotland,  however,  there  is  a  letter 
dated  at  Hol^oodhouse,  2.5th  September  1.500,  and 
granted  by  King  J.ames  VI.  “  to  Patrick  Copland, 
“  of  Udaught,  for  using  and  exercising  the  office  of 
“  Wardenrie  over  the  art  and  craft  of  Masonrie,  o- 
'  ver  all  the  boundisof  Aberdeen,  Bantf,  and  Kin- 
“  cardine,  to  had  wardan  and  justice  courts  within 
“  the  said  boundis,  and  there  to  minister  justicef.” 
This  letter  confirms  what  has  already  been  said  con¬ 
cerning  the  state  of  Masonry  in  Scotland.  It  proves 
beyond  dispute,  that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  nomina¬ 
ted  the  office  bearers  of  the  order;  that  these  pro¬ 
vincial  masters,  or  wardens,  as  they  were  then  cal¬ 
led,  administered  jtutice  in  every  dispute  which  con¬ 
cerned  the  “  art  and  craft  of  masonrie that  lodges 
were  established  in  all  parts  of  Scotland,  even  in 
those  remote,  and,  at  that  time,  uncivilized  counties 
of  Aberdeen,  Banff,  ami  Kincardine;  and  it  com¬ 
pletely  overturns  the  unfounded  assertion  of  Dr. 
Robinson,  who  maintains^,  that  the  celebrated  anti- 

•  Such  M  Cuonrau  Kilwinning  ke- 
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qiiary  Elias  Ashmole,  who  was  initiated  in  1616,  is 
the  only  distinct  and  unequivocal  instance  of  a  per¬ 
son  being  admitted  into  the  faternity  who  was  not  an 
architect  by  profession. 

The  minutes  of  St  Mary’s  chapel,  which  is  the 
oldest  lodge  in  Edinburgh,  extend  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1598;  but  as  they  contain  only  the  ordinary  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  lodge,  we  can  derive  from  them  no 
particular  information  respecting  the  customs  and 
condition  of  the  fraternity.  It  appears,  however, 
from  these  minutes  that  Thomas  Boswell,  esq.  of  Au- 
chinle:k,  was  made  a  warden  of  the  lodge  in  the 
y«  \T  1600;  and  that  the  Honourable  Robert  Moray, 
(ji:  irt(  i'ln.ister-Gcncral  to  the  army  in  Scotland,  was 
cr»-;  ted  a  master  mason  in  1641.  These  facts  are  de- 
s;  rvingof  notice,  as  they  show,  in  opposition  to  Dr. 
Robinson,  that  persons  were  early  admitted  into  the 
order,  who  were  not  architects  by  their  profes¬ 
sion. 

When  James  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of  England 
he  seems  to  have  neglected  his  right  of  nominating 
th?  office-bearers  of  the  craft.  In  Hay’s  Manuscript 
in  the  Advocate’s  Library,  there  are  two  charters 
granted  by  the  Scottish  masons,  appointing  the  Sin¬ 
clairs  of  Roslin  their  hereditary  Grand  ^Masters. — 
The  first  of  tiicsc  is  without  a  date,  but  signed  by 
several  masons  who  appoint  William  St  Clair  of  Ros¬ 
lin,  his  heirs  and  successur8,their  “patrons  and  judg¬ 
es.”  The  other  is,  in  some  measure,  a  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  the  first,  and  dated  16.d0,  in  which  they  ap¬ 
point  Sir  William  St  Clair  of  Roslin,  his  heirs  and 
successors,  to  bo  their  “  patrons,  protectors,  and  o- 
verseers,  in  all  time  coming.”  In  the  first  of  these 
deeds,  which  seems  to  have  been  written  a  little  af¬ 
ter  the  union  of  the  crowns,  it  is  stated,  that  the 
want  of  a  protector,  for  some  years  had  engendered 
many  corruptions  among  the  masons,  and  had  con¬ 
siderably  retarded  the  progress  of  the  craft;  and 
that  the  appointment  of  William  Sinclair,  Esq.  was 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  William  Shaw, 
Master  of  Work  to  his  Majcsiy.  After  presiding 
over  the  order  for  many  years,  William  St  Clair 
went  to  Ireland,  where  be  continued  a  considrrable 
time;  and,  inconsequence  of  his  departure,  the  sec- 1 
ond  charter  was  granted  to  his  son  Sir  William  St 
Clair,  investing  him  with  the  same  powers  which 
his  father  enjove.l.  It  deserves  also  to  be  remarked 
that  in  both  tliese  deeds,  the  appointment  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Sinclair,  E  irl  cf  Orkney  and  Caithness,  to  the 
office  of  (>rand  Master,  by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  is 
spoken  of  as  a  fait  well  known,  and  universally  ad¬ 
mitted.  These  observations  will  set  it  in  a  clear 
point  of  view  what  must  hitherto  have  appeared  a 
great  inconsistency  in  the  History  of  Scottish  Ma¬ 
sonry.  In  the  deed  by  which  William  Sinclair,  Es(j. 
of  Roslin,  resigned  the  office  of  hereditary  Grand- 
Master  in  1736,  it  is  stated  that  his  ancestors,  Wil¬ 
liam  and  Sir  William  St  Clair  of  Rnslin,were  consti¬ 
tuted  patrons  of  the  fraternity  by  the  Scottish  Ma¬ 
sons  themselves;  while  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
grant  of  hereditary  Grand  Master  was  originally 
made  by  James  II.  of  Scotland,  to  their  ancestor, 
William  Sinclair,  Earl  of  Orkney  and  Caithness  — 
But,  when  we  consider  that  James  VI.  by  not  exer¬ 
cising;  his  power,  virtually  transferred  to  the  craft 
the  right  of  electing  their  office  bearers,  the  incon¬ 
sistency  vanishes;  for  Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  prede¬ 
cessors,  a.s  far  back  as  the  date  of  these  charters, held 
their  office  by  the  appointment  of  the  Fraternity  it¬ 
self.  Lest  any  of  Mr.  Sinclair’s  posterity,  however, 
might,  after  his  resignation,  lay  claim  to  the  office 
of  Grand  Master,  upon  the  pretence  that  the  office 
was  bequeathed  to  them  by  the  grant  of  James  II.  to 
the  E.irl  of  Caithness  and  his  heirs;  he  renounces 
not  only  the  right  to  the  office  which  he  derived 
from  the  brethren,  but  any  right  also,  which,  as  a 
descendant  of  the  ^rl  of  (Jaithne88,be  might  claim 
from  the  grants  of  the  Scottish  menarebs. 


Notwithstanding  those  civil  commotions  which  dis 
turbed  Britain  in  tbe  seventeenth  century.  Freema¬ 
sonry  flourished  in  Scotland,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Sinclairs  of  Roslin.  No  particular  event,  how 
ever,  which  is  worthy  of  notice,  occurred  during 
that  time,  or  even  during  the  remainder  of  the  cen 
tury.  The  annual  assembles  of  the  fraternity,  were 
still  held  at  Kilwinning,  and  many  charters  and 
constitutions  were  granted  by  the  lodge  of  that  vil 
lage,for  the  erection  of  lodges  in  diflerent  parts  o( 
the  kingdom. 

In  the  year  1736,  William  St  Clair,  of  Roslin  Esq 
who  was  then  Grand  Master  of  Scotland,  was  under 
the  necesity  of  disponing  his  estate,  and  aw  he  had 
no  son  of  his  owu,  he  was  anxious  that  the  office  ot 
Grand-Master  should  nut  be  vacant  at  hit  death. — 
Having,  therefore,  assembled  the  Edinburgh  and 
neighboring,  lodges,  he  represented  the  utility  that 
would  accrue  to  the  order,  by  having  a  gentleman 
or  nobleman,  of  their  own  choice,  as  Grand-Master 
of  Masonry  in  Scotland;  and,  at  the  same  time,  in¬ 
timated  bis  intention  to  resign  into  the  hands  of  the 
brethren,  every  title  to  that  office  which  he  at  pre¬ 
sent  possessed,  or  which  bis  successors  might  claim 
from  the  grants  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  and  the  kind 
ness  of  the  fraternity.  In  consequence  of  this  rep 
rest  ntation,  circular  letters  were  dispatched  to  all  the 
lodges  inviiing  them  to  appear,  either  by  them 
s^Jves  or  proxies,  on  next  St. Andrew’s  day,  to  con 
cur  and  assist  in  the  election  of  a  Grand  Master. — 
When  that  day  arrived,  about  thirty-two  lodges  ap 
peared  by  themselves,  or  proxies,  and,  after  receiv¬ 
ing  the  deed  of  resignation  from  William  Sinclair, 
Esq.  proceeded  to  the  election  of  another  Grand 
Master  when,  on  account  of  the  zeal  which  Wil¬ 
liam  Sinclair,  Esq.  of  Roslin  had  always  shown  for 
the  honor  and  prosperity  of  the  order,  he  wasunan- 
imouly  elected  to  that  office,  and  proclaimed  Grand 
Master  of  all  Scotland.  Thus  was  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Scotland  instituted. 

We  have  already  brought  down  the  history  of 
masonry  in  England  to  the  end,  nearly,  of  the  fif¬ 
teenth  century.  During  the  whole  of  the  sixteenth 
ami  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  no 
events  occurred  which  can  be  inserted  in  a  general 
history  of  the  order.  The  lodges  continued  to  meet 
but  seem  neither  to  have  attracted  the  notice,  nor 
to  have  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

During  the  civil  wars,  however,  between  the 
King  and  the  Parliament,  the  fraternity  appears 
to  have  been  better  known;  and  many  were  initiated 
into  its  mysteries,  who  were  equally  distinguished 
by  their  literary  talents,  and  their  rank  in  life.  E- 
lias  Ashmole  informs  us,  that  he  and  Colonel  Main- 
waring  were  admitted  into  the  order  at  Warrington 
in  October  1646*.  This  gentleman  was  the  celebra¬ 
ted  antiquarian  who  founded  the  Ashmolean  museum 
at  Oxford.  His  attachment  to  the  fraternity  is  ovi 
dent  from  bis  diligent  enquiries  into  its  origin  and 
history,  and  his  long  and  frequent  attendance  upon 
its  meetingst.  Charles  II.  too,  was  a  member  of  the 
fraternity,  and  frequently  honored  the  lodges  with 
his  presence^  From  this  fact,  chiefly.  Dr.  Robinson 
asserts,  that  Freemasonry  was  employed  by  the  roy¬ 
alists  for  promoting  tbe  cause  of  their  sovereign, and 
that  the  ritual  of  the  master's  degree  seems  to  bave 
been  formed,  or  twisted  from  its  original  institution, 
in  order  to  sound  the  political  principles  of  the  can- 
didate||.  The  strained  and  fanciful  analogy  by 
which  this  opinion  is  supported,  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  striking  instances  that  could  be  adduced  to 
show,  to  what  puerile  arguments  the  most  learned 
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will  resort,  when  engaged  in  a  bad  cause.  But  tho’ 
Dr.  Robinson  maintains,  that  all  who  witnessed  the 
ccicinonies  of  the  master’s  degree  during  the  civil 
wars,  could  not  fail  to  show,  by  their  countenances, 
to  whit  party  they  belonged,  ye)  he  observes,  in  an¬ 
other  part  of  his  work,  that  the  symbols  of  masonry 
seemed  to  be  equally  susceptible  of  every  interpre¬ 
tation,  and  that  none  of  these  were  entitled  to  aiiy 
decided  preference.  For  such  inconsitenccs  as 
these  we  leave  our  readers  to  account. 

An  opinion  of  an  opposite, though  equally  extrav¬ 
agant  na^ture,  has  been  maintained  by  Privati,  and 
the  author  of  “  Freemasonry  Examined.”  These 
writers  assert,  that  Freemasonry  originated  in  the 
time  of  the  English  Commonwealth i  that  Oliver 
Cromwell  was  its  inventor;  that  the  level  was  the 
symbol  of  republican  equality;  and  that  the  other 
signs  and  ceremonies  were  merely  arbitrary,  and 
formed  for  concealing  their  political  designs.  It 
would  be  ridiculous  to  enter  into  a  serious  refuta 
tion  of  such  opinions  as  these,  which  are  founded 
on  the  most  unpardonable  ignorance.  That  Free¬ 
masonry  existed  before  the  time  of  Cromwell  is  as 
capable  of  demonstration,  as  that  Cromwell  himself 
ever  existed.  It  is  really  entertaining  to  observe, 
what  inconsistent  and  opposite  opinions  are  formed 
npon  the  same  subject.  According  to  one  writer. 
Freemasonry  was  invented  and  employed  by  the 
adherents  of  the  King;  according  to  another,  it  was 
devised  by  the  friends  of  the  Parliament.  In  the  o- 
pinion  of  some,  it  originated  among  the  J  esuits,who 
vised  it  for  the  promotion  of  their  spiritual  tyranny 
and  superstition;  while  others  maintain,  that  it  a- 
rose  among  a  number  of  un|>riucipled  sceptics,  who 
emplryed  it  for  destroying  the  spiritual  tyranny  and 
superstition  of  the  .lesuits! 

(']'u  be  cciilinued.) 


nsASomo  cm^imRATioifs. 

ANNIVERSARY  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST. 

AT  KI.NGSTON. 

ITum  the  fitter  tseiitincl. 

On  Saturday  the  24th  June,  the  united  bodies  of 
Mount-Horeb  Chapter  and  Kipgsten  Lodge,  cele¬ 
brated  the  anniversary  of  their  patron  Saint  at  this 
place,  in  a  style  that  did  honour  to  the  venerable 
and  sacred  ctaft.  About  noon,  the  procession  set 
forward  from  the  Lodge  Room,  preceded  by  the  vil¬ 
lage  band,  and  after  traversing  several  streets  in 
Masonic  order,  entered  the  Dutch  Church.  The 
services  here  were  very  appropriate  and  impressive, 
varied  at  intervals  with  vocal  and  instrumental  mu¬ 
sic.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Overbaugh  delivered  an  able 
address,  from  the  2Sth  Chap,  of  Isaiah,  Idthand  part 
of  the  17th  verses; — 

“  Therefore  thus  saith  the  Lord  God,  behold  I 
lay  in  Zion  for  a  foundation,  a  Stone,  a  tried  Stone, 
a  precious  Corner-stone,  a  sure  foundation;  he  that 
belicvcth  shall  not  make  haste.  Judgement  also 
will  I  lay  to  the  line,  aud  righteousness  to  the  pluin- 
ct:’’ — 

In  the  course  of  his  address  the  Rev.  preacher 
drew  a  vivid  outline  of  the  history  of  Masonry,  and 
trom  the  text  inculcated  its  principles  with  great 
force  upon  the  Brethren.  At  the  close  of  the  ex- 
c'rcises  in  the  Church,  the  procession  again  formed 
and  proceeded,  as  before,  to  the  Eagle  Taver:i,wherc 
a  rich  and  plentiful  repast  was  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
freshment  bv  the  enterprising  proprietor.  The  dres¬ 
ses  of  the  High  Priest,  King,  Scribe  and  Captain  of 
the  Host  w’ere  really  in  a  style  of  Oriental  Magnifi¬ 
cence,  and  recalled  to  mind  the  splendid  pageants 
so  happily  pourtrayed  in  the  pages  of  LalLa  Rookh. 

After  the  cloth  was  removed,  the  following  judi¬ 
cious  toastts  W’ere  drauk,  w  ith  one  or  two  volunteers 
in  compliment  to  the  Orator  and  visiting  brethren; 

1 .  The  day. — It  gave  birth  to  one  of  the  brightest 
luminaries  of  the  order.  It  shall  live  in  unobscured 
splendor. 

2.  St.  John  the  Evangelist. — The  inspired  fellow- 
laborer  in  the  vineyard  of  Love. 

3.  Our  three  AncieiU  Grand  Masters. — They  have 
left  this  parthly  tabernacle,  to  serve  in  “  that  tem¬ 
ple  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens.” 

4.  The  Masonic  Edifice. — Its  pillars  ITisdotn, 
Strength  and  Beauty.  Its  keystone  laid  in  the  im¬ 
perishable  cement  of  Brotherly  love. 

.5.  The  foes  of  Masonry. —  Charity  for  their  pre¬ 
judices,  and  light  for  their  Jarknes? 


t>.  Our  departed  Grand  Muster. — ‘‘The  Father 
of  hisCou;.tiy.”  He  has  left  ample  drsigfis  on  the 
trestle-hoard  for  the  Craft  to  pursue  their  labors. 

7.  Gen.  La  Fayette. — Tiic  illustrious  Compatriot 
and  Brother  of  Wasliington. 

H.  Masons  throughout  the  icorld. — They  never 
will  be  surprised  in  their  encampment,  while  a  Clin¬ 
ton  or  a  La  Fayette  are  on  guard. 

9.  H'oman. — 

“Iji-nd  me  the  pr.-.'se  of  all  gentle  tongues, — 

Kie,  |i.iliited  rhetoric!  O,  she  nf  iU  it.  lot; 

'I'o  things  of  sale  a  seller’s  pri.ise  I.eU  iigs, 

•Vir  passes  praise;  liien  praisi  too  short  doth  blot." 

AT  IIALLSVILLE. 

From  the  I.ittle-Falls  People's  Friend. 

The  anniversary  of  that  distinguished  patron  of  the 
principles  of  Freemasonry,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  w  as 
celebratedat  llallsville,  Montgomery  Co.  on  Satur¬ 
day  last.  Although  the  heavy  morning  rain  preven¬ 
ted  many  from  attending,tlie  beautiful  weather  which 
succeeded  brought  together  a  goodly  number  of  com¬ 
panions,  brethren,  and  spectators,  most  of  whom 
were  accompanied  by  their  respective  families.  A 
long  procession,  headed  by  John  Baum,  Marshal 
of  the  day,  moved  in  due  order  to  the  Geisenberg 
Church,  the  band  playing  Masonic  airs.  The  cere¬ 
monies  consisted  of— 1st,  the  singing  of  the  ode, — 
“  When  earth, s  foundations  first  were  laid” — 2d,  a 
prayer  by  the  Rev.  Comp.  Nathan  Wilcox — .?d,  the 
Most  Excellent  Master’s  6ong,“  All  hail  to  the  mor- 
niiig” — ltli,an  oration,  by  Comp.  Peter  P.  Murphy, 
— 5th,  prayer  by  Comp.  Wilcox.  The  fraternity  then 
rose  at  “  the  sound  of  the  gavel,”  and  concluded 
the  ceremonies  by  singing  the  appropriate  parting 
lines  of  the  pathetic  Hi  ii.xs,  “  Adieu,  a  heart-warm 
fond  adieu”-:-aftcr  which  the  procession  moved  to  a 
bower  adjacent  to  the  house  of  Comp.  Robert  Hall, 
who  had  prepared  an  excellent  dinner  on  the  occa¬ 
sion,  of  which  between  two  and  three  hundred  gen¬ 
tlemen  and  ladies  partook. 


AT  LE-ROV. 

From  the  I.e  Uo}  Gazette. 

Tlic  Aimivcr.sary  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  w’as  cel¬ 
ebrated,  witii.  Masonic  honors,  in  tliis  village,  ac- 
compaied  with  the  ceremonies  of  laying  the  corner 
stone  of  the  Masonic  Edifice,  about  to  be  erected 
opposite  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  day  proved 
very  favorable,  and  the  concourse  of  Members  of 
the  Fraternity,  Ladies  ami  Spectators,  is  unpallellcd 
in  this  county.  The  Fraternity,  composed  of  Knight 
Templars,  Companions,  Master  Masons,  &,c.  collec¬ 
ted  from  all  jiarls  of  the  county,  and  all  appearing 
in  their  respective  .Masonic  drcs.-ves,  with  the  insig¬ 
nia  ami  badges  of  tiieir  scvcrcl  orders  and  offices, 

formed  altogether  a  most  splendid  assemblage. - 

The  procession  of  Ladies,  amounting  to  several 

hundreds,  lent  an  enchantment  to  our  village. - 

When  the  procession  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  new 
Edifice, the  fences,  piazzas, and  the  roof's  of  contig¬ 
uous  buildings  were  covered  with  spectat 'rs,  anx¬ 
ious  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  imposing  ci  rcmonies. 
After  a  strain  of  solemn  music,  by  Captain  Sweet- 
land’s  band,  and  a  short  and  pathetic  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Companion  .Anson,  of  Le  Roy,  the  various 
sorts  of  American  Coin,  a  Medal  inscribed, “  In  hoc 
signo  vinces”  upon  one  side,  and  the  names  of  the 
founders  of  the  Edifice  and  other  Mementos,  on  tlie 
other  side,  together  with  the  Arabic  numerals,  the 
Roman  letters  of  the  .-Vlphabet,  and  one  number  of 
the  Le  Roy  Gazette,  were  deposited  in  the  stone; 
when  it  was  lowered  in  its  place,  p/uw6«’f/,  squared 
and  levelled,  And  pronounced  tceW/omird,  true  and 
tru’^ty.  The  procession  then  repaired  to  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  where  a  truly  appropriate  and 
elegant  Address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Com¬ 
panion  Smith,  of  Batavia,  accompannied  with  sa¬ 
cred  music  by  the  little  choir  of  singers  in  this  vil¬ 
lage.  The  music  was  fine,  particularly  the  per¬ 
formance  of  a  Masonic  Ode,  which  was  sun^  to  an 
excellent  tunc,  and  executed  with  much  spirit  and 
taste.  We  can  hardly  pay  this  little  band,  who  very 
politely  assisted  us  in  the  exercises  of  the  day,  too 
flattering  a  compliment.  The  procession  then  re 
paired  to  Companion  Hall’s,  where  about  500  sat 
down  to  an  excellent  dinner,  after  which  they  dis¬ 
persed  with  much  regularity,  and  apparently  with 
a  good  degree  of  Brotherly  Love  fcnd  .Affection 


ARTS  AMD  SCIENCES. 

The  following  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Republi¬ 
can  contains  a  very  full  acccout  of  the  Dumoiul.— 
■fhe  reader,  without  dciHit,  will  be  gratified  and  in 
structed  with  its  perusal; — 

THE  DIAMOND. 

The  hardest  and  most  brilliant  of  the  gems,  was 
early  known  and  esteemed  by  the  Ancients.  The 
.Adamas,  the  Opalus  and  Peros,  of  Pliny,  and  the 
Carbuncle  of  the  Scriptures,  are  generally  thought 
to  be  the  Diamond. 

Until  1730,  when  that  gem  was  found  in  the  dis 
frict  of  Serra  do  Frio,  in  Brazil,  fhe  only  places  in 
the  world  known  to  produce  it  were  the  provinces  oi 
Golconda,  Bengal  and  Visapovr. 

The  art  of  polishing  it,  though  long  known  in 
China  and  Hindostan,  is  a  recent  invention  to  Eu 
ropeans.  They  were  formerly  worn,  in'  Europe,  in 
their  rude  state;  the  one  in  the  clasp  of  Cliarle 
rnagne’s  cloak,  preserved  at  Paris,  is  unpolished. — 
About  the  year  147d,  Louis  de  Berquen,  a  lapida 
ry  of  Bruges,  attempted  to  polish  one  by  rubbing  it 
against  another.  His  success  suggested  the  idea  of 
polishing  it  on  a  wheel  by  means  of  Diamond  pow 
der,  as  other  gems  are  by  means  of  Emery.  This 
invention  increased  the  demand  for  Diamonds. 

Those  of  one-sixth  of  a  carat  being  very  nume 
rous,  and  of  no  value  as  jewels, serve  for  powder  to 
polish  the  larger. 

While  the  Dutch  were  masters  in  the  East,  they 
\«rc  the  only  Diamond  merchants  in  Europe,  anil 
till  lately  their  lapidaries  were  thought  to  excel  all 
others  in  the  part  of  polishing.  Diamonds  are  now 
imported  to  England  free  of  duty,  except  an  impor¬ 
tation  duty  paid  to  the  English  East  India  Cornpa 
ny,  when  shipped  from  any  port  within  the  limits  of 
their  charter.  They  are  brought  in  Bulses  and  sold 
by  the  invoice,  before  they  are  opened,  as  the  bul¬ 
ses  are  always  found  to  contain  the  value  at  which 
they  are  invoiced. 

In  India,  they  are  generally  found  in  alluvion,  in 
ravines:  sometimes  in  the  clefts  of  rocks. 

Tho  manner  of  soarching  for  the  Diamond  in  Gol- 
condi  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  miners  pitch  upon 
some  place  for  their  operations,  usually  a  ravine, 
and  mark  out  a  spot  fourteen  or  fifteen  rods  square, 
and  perform  many  superstitious  ceremonies  before 
they  begin  digging.  They  next  enclose,  with  a  mud 
wall,  a  space  equal  to  the  one  they  intend  searching 
They  then  commence  digging,  and  the  w’omcn  and 
boys  throw  into  the  enclosure  whatever  is  dug.  Thi- 
vl*KB''ig  is  continued  till  they  come  to  water,  which 
is  rarely  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  from  the  sur 
face.  Water  is  then  poured  into  the  enclosure,  and 
the  contents  permitted  to  soak  for  several  days;  af 
ter  which,  it  is  dried  in  the  sun,  and  winnowed,  and 
all  the  stones  and  lumps  that  remain  are  carefully 
examined  for  Diamonds. 

India  now  produces  fewer  than  formerly .  Brazil 
is  far  richer  in  Diamonds  than  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  They  arc  found  in  Serra  do  Frio,  under  the 
mould,  among  gravel.  They  all  belong  to  the 
Crown,  and  to  prevent  the  miners  from  secreting  any 
they  are  compelled  to  work  naked.  The  King  ex¬ 
amines  the  Diamonds  which  they  find,  and  sends 
such  as  he  selects  to  the  Portuguese  atiib..8sador  in 
London,  who  deposits  them  for  sale 'in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

By  experiment,  the  Diamond  has  been  found  to  be 
an  intlammable  substance,  though  still  frequently 
classed  with  ininorxls.  Its  inflammability  was  dis 
covered  by  Boylu,  in  167.3.  It  is  dissipated  at  a 
temperature  a  little  below  the  melting  point  of  sil 
ver,  and  consists  principally  of  carbon.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  3.550.  When  rubbed,  it  shows  positive 
electricity,  and  if  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
becomes  phosphorescent.  The  light  incident  upon 
its  posterior  surface  is  reflected  at  an  angle  of  inci¬ 
dence  of  24  deg.  .30  min.  To  this  cause  is  owing  its 
brilliancy,  and  consequently  its  value  as  a  gem. 

The  Diamond  occurs  of  various  colors,  but  roost 
freqv.ently  of  a  snow  white  and  grey.  'I’he  former 
is  the  most  esteemed. 

The  weight  of  Diamonds  is  given  in  carats  of  four 
grains  each.  The  value  of  a  rough  one  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  square  of  its  weight  in  carats,  by 
$8  88cts.;  of  a  polished  one,  by  multiplying  its 
weight  by  81.  (39  dolls.  12  cents.) 
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Subjoined  is  a  catalogue  of  the  largest  Diamonds 
which  have  been  yet  discovered. 

The  Portuguese  Diamond,  the  largest  known,  is 
of  1680  carats,  unwronght,  in  possession  of  the  Hoy- 
al  family,  and  was  much  larger,  a  piece  having 
been  broken  oiT  by  the  ignorant  countryman  who 
found  it.  Its  value  according  to  the  above  stan 
dard  of  estimation,  is  25  mill.  02  thous.  612  dolls. 

The  Mogul  Diamond,  mentioned  byYavenier, 
found  in  the  j  ear  1.550,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Golcon 
da,  is  in  possession  of  the  Cireat  Mogul,  and  is 
the  lagest  wrought  Diamond  in  the  world.  It 
weighs  276  carats  and  9-IUtlis.  Valued  at  2  mill. 893 
thous.  S23  dollars. 

The  Russia  Diamond,  set  on  the  top  of  the  Em 
pcror’s  sceptre; — is  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon’s  egg; — 
was  the  eye  of  a  llrahmiiiical  idol; — stolen  by  • 
French  soldier,  who  deserted  the  India  service  and 
contrived  to  become  one  of  the  priests  of  that  idol. 
He  sold  it  to  flu  East  India  captain,  for  the  small 
sum  of  20,000  rupees,  (9000  dolls  ).  After  p.assing 
through  three  other  hands,  it  was  purchased  by  the 
Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  for  369  thous.  600 
dolls,  in  ready  money,  and  an  annuity  for  life,  of  IT,- 
760  dollars  more. 

The  Tuscany  Diamond,  formerly  owned  by  u 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  now  in  possession  of  the 
Emperor  of  Germany,  is  of  a  pale,  lemon  color. 
Weight,  130  and  an  half  carats. 

The  Pitt  Diamond,  the  most  brilliant  which  has 
been  discovered,  was  brought  from  Indii  by  an  En 
glish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Pitt,  and  sold  to  the 
Regent  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  placed  it  among  tin- 
crown  jewels  of  France.  It  was  aftorwirils  set 
in  the  hilt  of  lliianaparte’s  sword  of  state.  W  ght. 
1 39  carats  and  2-3.!s. 


Ti’ukf.y  Ri.i>.  In ’Phessaly,  the  Greek  popul.»-| 
lation  of  various  plac  es,  particularly  in  the  towns 
of  Tornavo  and  Ainjihilocia,  is  actively  eng.ige.l  in 
the  various  proccs«c.i  of  making  and  dijeini^  cotton 
thread,  tlie  staple  commodity  of  the  country.  T!  e 
Greek  method  of  giving  what  is  (ailed  theTurkey 
Red  is  brieily  th'  following;  The  cottons  are  fust 
exposed  to  three  leys  of  sotl.i,  aslies,  and  lime,  mix¬ 
ed  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  then  follows  a  “oda 
hath,  which  is  repeated  three  or  four  times,  and  from 
which  the  coltons'come  out  perfectly  bleached.  The 
galling  and  aluining  -are  next  in  succe  sion  employ¬ 
ed;  the  latter  process  being  generally  rejieated,  w  ith 
an  interval  of  two  days;  a  sinull  quantity  of  soda 
is  usually  added  to  tlic  aluminous  solution.  To  give 
the  dye,  madder  root  is  employed  with  a  sm.ill  |>ro- 
portiori  of  sheep’s  blood,  which  is  supposed  to 
strengtlien  the  colour.  Finally  a  hath  al.:.>!ysed 
with  soda  is  used  to  perfect  the  dye,  this  ley  being 
made  to  boil  till  the  colour  takes  its  projier  tint ;  This 
is  of  course  a  delicate  |Kirt  of  tlic  process. 


Mskix<;  Rhonzf:.  The  be«t  method  of  making 
bronze  is  to  t.ike  spelter,  and  let  it  stand  inspirits 
of  wine  for  24  hours;  then  pour  otl  the  solution,  and 
boil  it  witli  three  ounces,  by  Rieasu.»-e,  of  sintnm 
senega,  for  two  hours.  Then  take  it  off,  and  strain 
it  through  a  fine  rag,  which  will  detain  the  powder, 
to  be  well  washed  with  clear  water,  previous  to  u- 
fcing.  The  method  of  darkening  the  bronze,  is  by 
simply  adding  cbloride  of  ammonia,  mixed  withas- 
phahnm,  applied  while  hot  to  the  brass  or  copper. 
It  has  been  successfully  applied  to  iron  or  steel. 

IIOM.VN  LIKK  HOW  GE.NF.RALl.Y  EMPLOVKO. — 

The  longest  life  of  iifin  ciinsists  of  above  tki  years. 
One  third  of  the  wholu  is  devoted  to  sleep,  viz.  32 
years.  Sickness,  law-suits  and  a  thousand  other  ac¬ 
cidents,  take  up  at  least  one-fonrth,  that  is,  24  years. 
.\dd  those  two  numbers,  and  the  sum  is  56  years. 

Item — 2  hours  of  study,  and  various  other  occupa¬ 
tions,  per  day,  make  about  8  years:  and  4  hours  of 
uneasiness,  melancholy  and  corroding  cares,  16 
years;  1-2  an  hour  per  day  for  projects,  castles  in 
the  air,  4fcc.  will  give  2  years;  1  hour  and  1-4  for 
shaving,  dressing,  &c.  5  years;  and  these  three 
sums  added  together,  amount  precisely  to  the  32 
years. 

Item — 2  (hours  per  day  to  eat  and  drink,  make  8 
years;  which  being  added  to  the  different  portions 
of  time  already  mentioned,  will  make  about  95 
years.  One  year  remains  to  be  disposed  of.  How 
shall  it  be  employed  ?  This  lovers  can  best  tell. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 

[From  the  Novel  of  ••  Woostock,”  by  the  .‘.utliiir  of  W.vverlv-] 

The  figure  of  Oliver  Cromwell  w'as,  as  is  gener¬ 
ally  known,  in  no  way  prepossessing.  He  was  of 
middle  stature,  strong  and  coarsely  made,  witn 
liarsh  and  severe  features,  Pidicative,  however,  of 
much  natural  sagacity  and  depth  of  tiiought.  Hi> 
eyes  were  gray  and  piercing,  his  nose  too  large  in 
proportion  to  his  other  features. 

Ills  manner  of  speaking,  when  lie  had  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  make,  himself  distinctly  understood,  was  en¬ 
ergetic  and  forcible,  tliough  neither  graceful  nor  el 
oqueiit.  No  man  could  ou  such  occasion  put  his 
meaning  into  fewer  and  more  decisive  words.  But 
when,  as  it  often  li.ippened,  he  had  a  mind  to  pla; 
the  orator,  for  the  benerit  of  the  people’s  ears,  w  ith¬ 
out  enlighteni;;g  their  understanding,  Cromwell 
•.vas  wont  to  vei'  lies  meaning,  or  that  which  seemeii 
to  be  his  meaiuiig,  in  sin  li  a  mist  'f  words,  surroun¬ 
ding  it  with  so  many  t  xelusious  and  exceptions,  auo 
fortifying  it  vvitii  such  a  labyrinth  of  parentiieses, 
that  though  one  of  the  most  shrewd  in  England 
iie  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  uninteUigible  spea 
kers  that  ever  perplexed  an  audience.  It  h  .s  long 
been  said  by  the  historian,  that  a  collection  of  tin 
f’roteclor’s  speeches  would  ui.ike,  w  ith  a  lew  excep¬ 
tions,  tiie  most  nonsensical  hook  in  tlie  world;  but 
ho  ought  to  have  added,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
nervous,  concise, and  intelligible,  than  wliat  he  re¬ 
dly  intended  should  be  understood. 

It  vvas  also  remarked  of  Cromwell,  that  theug). 
horn  of  a  good  family,  both  by  father  and  laotlier, 
ind  althougii  h“  had  the  usual  opportunities  of  ed 
jcation  and  breeding,  connected  with  such  an  ad 
v,»nt  igc,lhe  fanatic  democr.itic  ruler  could  never 
acquire, or  e  so  disdained  to  pr.iitisetho  courtesies 
u.siully  cxerci'i-d  among  ifie  liiglicr  chisses,  in  their 
intcrcou.se  w it !i  each  other.  His  tlemeanour  was 
blunt,  and  sometimes  might  be  termed  clownisii 
yd  there  was  i.u  his  luiguageand  manner,  a  forci 
and  energy  corrcsp  iinling  to  liis  character,  wiiicl'* 
iinpresscj  awe,  if  it  did  not  impose  respect;  and 
rhere  were  even  times  when  that  dark  and  subtle 
spirit  expanded  itself,  so  as  almost  to  conciliate  af- 
lection.  i'he  turn  for  humour,  which  displayed  it- 
-elf  by  fits,  was  broad,  and  of  a  low,  and  sometimes 
of  ;»  practical  character.  Something  tlicre  was  in 
his  disposition  congenial  tu  that  of  his  countrymen; 
i  contempt  of  folly,  a  h.t’red  of  affect  ition,  and  a 
dislike  of  ceremony,  w  hich  joined  to  the  strong  in¬ 
trinsic  (pialitics  of  sense  and  courage,  inj»le  him  in 
many  respects  n.)t  an  unfit  representative  for  the 
Denuuracy  of  Englatid. 

His  religion  must  always  ba  a  subject  of  much 
doubt,  and  probably  of  doubt  which  he  himself  could 
hardlv  have  cle  ire-l  up.  Unquestionably  there  wav 
»  tima  in  his  life  when  he  was  sincerely  enthusias¬ 
tic,  and  when  liis  natural  temper,  slightly  subje- 1  to  * 
hypocondriia,  w.as  strongly  agitated  by  the  same  fa¬ 
naticism,  which  influenced  su  many  persons  of  the 
time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  periods  durir  g 
his  political  career,  when  we  certainly  do  him  n  > 
injustice  in  charging  him  witli  hypocritical  aff-fct  i- 
tion.  We  shall  probably  judge  him.  and  others  ul 
the  same  age,  tao.st  truly,  if  we  suppo.se  that  theii 
religious  profe«'iiir.s  were  partly  indiiential  in  thei.-^ 
o;va  hre.ist,  partly  assunioJ  in  compli.ince  wi»h  their 
own  interest.  And  so  ingenious  is  the  liuman  heart 
in  deceiving  itself  as  well  as  others,  that  it  is  prob¬ 
able  neither  Cromwell  himself,  nor  those  making 
.similar  pretensions  to  dUtingnshed  piety,  could  ex 
acily  have  fi.xed  tlic  point  at  which  tlieir  enthnsiasni 
terminated,  and  their  hvpocrisy  commenced;  or 
rather,  it  was  a  point  not  fixed  in  itself,  but  tluctua 
ting  with  the  state  of  he-alth,  of  good  and  bad  for 
tune,  of  high  or  low  spirits,  affecting  the  individual 
at  the  period. 


LAKE  TCHAD. 

The  great  lake  so  called,  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
examined  by  Major  Denham  and  his  fellow  travel¬ 
lers,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  world.  It 
IS  situated  in  1 6  degrees  of  e.ast  longitude,  and  13  5-8 
of  north  latitude,  is  about  260  miles  long  from  east 
to  west,  by  150  broad,  and  occupies  nearly  the  pre 
cise  position  of  theswamp  or  morass  of  Wangara,  in 
Arrowsmitlv's  map,  in  which  swamp  the  Joliba  or  Ni¬ 


ger  w.as  supposed  to-derminate.  It  covers  a  surface 
■iboiit  as  large  as  the  two  American  lakes,  Erie  and 
Ontario,  put  together.  The  Tchad  recieves  a  river 
called  Vcou,  aboil  50  yards  broad  in  the  dry  season 
which  has  its  source  about  four  hundred  miles  dis¬ 
tant  in  the  south-west;  and  which  was  ascertained 
not  to  be  the  Niger.  Another  river,  six  times  as 
large,  with  a  deity  of .50  miles  broad  at  its  cmbouch 
iro,  flows  into  the  lake  from  the  south, and  is  called 
the  Sluiry,  which  may  be.  but  most  probably  is  not, 
the  river  alluded  to.  What  is  rather  a^^pazzling 
fact  in  physical  geography,  this  lake  though  it  has 
no  efliix,  is  fresh,  and  yet  saline  incrustations  are 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  country  around,  and  small 
salt  pools  are  formed  close  to  its  margin.  It  was  dis 
tinctly  stated,  however,  to  Major  Denham,  that  for 
nicrly  a  stream  flowed  cut  of  it  on  the  east  side,  a«d 
carried  its  waters  to  the  Bahrel  Ghazal,  which  was 
I  lake  or  swamp,  now  dried  up.  The  dry  bed  of 
this  stream  still  remains  filled  with  trees,  and  cover 
ed  with  herbage,  and  the  old  people  believe  that  the 
Ti  !;ad  is  yearly  diminishing.  The  Lake  Tchad  has 
1  number  of  i>lands  on  its  eastern  side,  which  are 
inhabited  by  Hiddomahs,  a  race  of  piratical  savages, 
who  come  in  fleets  of  a  hundred  boats,  and  rob  or 
carry  into  slavery  the  people  living  near  its  bank.s 
riie  lake  swells  greatly  when  the  periodical  rains 
fit!,  and  vast  numbers  of  elephants,  lions  and  b^nas, 
driven  from  tl  eir  retreats  on  its  banks,  by  the  wa 
ters,  destroy  the  small  crops  of  the  villagers,  and 
carry  oft' the  -.  ttle  or  the  women  who  are  sent  to 
watch  the  fields.  Sometimes  these  animals  attack 
the  vill.'.gers. 


TRINIDAD. 

From  C'oI(?i-iJ»e’*  Siv  Miinth-i  in  the  West-Indiei. 

Port  of  Spain,  is  by  far  the  finest  town  I  saw  in  the 
West  Indies.  The  streets  are  wide,  long,  and  laid 
cut  at  right  angles;  no  house  is  now  allowed  to  be 
built  of  wood,  and  no  erection  of  any  sort  can  be 
iB.aiie,  except  in  a  prescribed  line.  There  is  a  pub 
lie  walk  embowered  in  trees,  and  similar  in  all  re 
-peels  to  the  Terreio  in  Funchal,  Madeira;  and  a 
spacioas  market  place,  wyh  a  market  house  or  sham 
bies  in  excellent  order  and  cleanliness.  The  Span¬ 
ish  and  French  females,  their  gay  costume,  their  for¬ 
eign  language, and  their  unusual  vivacity,  give  this 
iiirket  the  appearance  of  a  merry  fair  in  France. 

St.  Anne’s,  the  residence  of  Sir  Ralfdi  Woodford, 
st-indiona  very  gentle  slope,  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  town;  the  nui’intain  forests  rise  almost  immedi 
ately  behind  it,  whilst  the  lawn  and  shrubbery  give 
much  of  an  English  air  to  the  whole  place.  There 
ire  some  rare  and  valuable  plants  here,  introduced 
by  the  governor;  such  as  the  nutmeg  which  was 
flourishing  in  great  vigour,  the  cinnamon  and  the 
clove.  The  nutmeg  is  a  tree,  and  uncommonly 
beautiful:  the  others  are  bushes.  The  house,  though 
plain,  is  beyond  measure  comfortable,  ami  it  will 
be  some  time  before  I  forget  the  luxury  of  its  match¬ 
less  bath.  The  town,  the  church,  and  the  gulph  lie 
in  ifight;  and  within  .i  mile  is  the  famous  valley  of 
Maraval,  and  still  farther  on  the  co.ast  the  less  cele¬ 
brated  but  beautiful  vale  of  Diego  Martin,  with  its 
single  silk-cotton  tree  prevailing  over  it  in  desolate 
'uaic'^ty.  I  hope  that  noble  ornament  of  the  place 
viil  never  be  cu  down.  At  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  ground,  the  trunk  of  the  silk-cotton  diverges  in¬ 
to  b'ittres«'-s  of  gre.it  prominence  at.J  size,  so  that 
if  a  coveiiiig  were  thrown  over  them,  a  very  tolera 
ble  set  of  barracks  might  be  organized  for  one  man 
each  round  the  enormous  stem. 


Good  humor  is  the  fair-weather  of  the  soul  which 
calms  the  turbulent  gust  of  p.assion  and  diftuses-a 
|)erpetual  gladness  and  serenity  over  the  heart;  and 
he,  who  finds  his  temper  naturally  inclined  to  break 
'lit  into  sudden  bursts  of  fretfulncss  and  ill-butnor, 
should  be  as  much  upon  his  gu.ird  to  repress  the  storm 
•  hat  is  forever  beating  in  his  mimUas  to  fence  against 
the  inclemences  of  the  season.  We  are  naturally 
ittached  even  to  animals  that  betray  a  softness  of  dis- 
p()8iti.jn.  W’e  are  pleased  with  the  awkward  fond- 
icss  and  fidelity  of  a  dog.  Montaigne  could  dis¬ 
cover  agreeable  music  in  the  good  humored  purring 
f  his  cat :  and,  though  our  modern  grooms  and  jock- 
!es  bestow  all  their  attention  on  m.«ke,  colour,  eyes 
nd  feet;  yet  the  best  writers  on  horsemanship  con- 
-ider  a  good  temptr  as  one  of  the  best  qualities  of  a 
horse. 
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POPUZtAR  TAZiES.  .  - - - ~ - - 

'"^TORy  of  N^DDIX 

Fromthc  New  Arabian  Night  •*  Entcrtauiinents.  cutoff'.  ’  ^  hw  right  hand 

The  story  of ‘Nureddin  and  Maria  thA  .T,r,ti»  SooJ  woman,  who  had  somp  ik,.  u 
maker,'  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  collictiin  ^Thl  billing  to  part  with  ^hpr^^.h"!** 

scene  is  laid  chiefly  in  Egypt,  where  there  lived  an  h'*  "P  morning  and  wpiw ’♦  * 

■.“zr'o’i  sr."”.  it  »r 

c.u„n„,.  .e„,,  i„  „„,s.Tr 

wa^“v  Nureddin  who  of  100  dinars’  fnd  dL^ri^  *1”® 

was  in  his  fourteenth  year,  and  hpaiitif,. I  o.*i.„  I _  that  was  spent  to  send  fnr  '  m.”  . 


fVot.  I. 


This  Trajeddin  had  a  son  named  Nureddin  who  u“f  “ and  dL^ri^ 

PP&iiliiigiiS 

w..lJXr  f 

•Ah,-«iJ  , he  own.,  of  ,„.  ‘  if  f*».‘»hM,  "hV„e  ilk.^  h,’'^'’sh'^  "'"•■■*  I-"  " 

»e.«  ^""fillvSeff "  -i!'  ^ 

gracious  and  merciful  and  wln^nli  ‘  .  '*^[0-1,  lightning  to  950  A r*  t  ^"«]»«dding  rose  like  U 

r..„.  Keee,!;e^l ;ih£!£  “hS''1r'‘r •' 

Die?"  n^“!. "  1®  yon,  and  make  no  scr.i  ®"‘-'®'al®d  old  man.  "  ^ 

refusedTor  some  time,  hot  .,n  .k J  ""^^‘’®®^®bliged  to  put  ,,n  with  thp  ^ 


anddono  injurv  tomen"'‘“‘"""  6-vc.C,oU  no  equal,  selling  old' SlT  w^  t! 

Egssssrs  i|il;=|;5§l 

«g.,  ceLy,  geve^nrtSf'te.  “"‘.■’.''f  «  p'so-f  po«rv  ,oT  .ri"!’'"  •’^“''■'''!- 


5jS£Sy= 

aged  by  the  universal  applause  of  his  encour-  ,„ent,  e.xactly  ent  out  hirio«)‘ 

kept  constantly  repeating  ^edd'n  ^  Lis  beautiful  slave  (who  wlsTF?a"r,' ® 

.hShrvrP' ^  i 

lfl”h.^"i."".lfl  X'=;er''“'‘'’S,  n,  c'nrCKr.n  ?en'^  '“/V*" 

hi.  mule  cent, ,ed  U  ,n.ei’lt'^”"b.TS  '",™  "‘‘'"I 

ssa^f f«£  SilBlSfS^s  ■ 

“ssys  mateS  r  F «: , 
eKfKi=sr;w!*fss--“  J.'irct.r.isi" 

=™S“i^"iSp2=  sS- SSpS-a  ■ 


•  ““‘h- knVi\'tol'e;  |,'aVe'’JJ,„^^^  hn.M  neve, 

•  hand  he  ^  ghd.e,''’.l"^‘',:he'rg,rrn..'’;£^^ 

,e,r;o  »"■•  Sa%e  nln,J'’„te 

pened,  5"^*^!®'"'“^®'^-^  worked  away  every^ night  and  erer^ 
heard  20  dinars.  At  l/st  she  deS 

Ip  leJ  =>nd  she  woS  iit  ”! 

same  neckha^kerchief  that  was  the  admiration  ant  * 
when  yyofthe  whole  city.  To  .hmen  , be, 

1  rose,  Landkerchief  attracted  the  notice  of  an  01^7’  -1 
served  whom  Maria  particularly  detested'^bm 

,r:^i  .t^foTeiJE'^"  *“  •?>  pfSiJr 

Alex-  «now  time  to  inform  the  curious  that  'Mari 
had  Ih*  ^"Khtcr  of  a  great  king  of  the’Franks^^She 

:Zp*  «^"litsr',i!S:;rt.“ 

Vr  Sl'r  "y  >“-”  b;,7<''p&^ 

)f  his  rc'gned  over  islands.  But  her  father  tt-n,.i,i 

vhen  **K®  lo  a  convent  famous  among  th^Franks  On  hT' 

i.buf  voyage  thither,  she  wa,s  taken  by  a  Mahomed 
it  for  corsair,  who  carried  her  and  all  her  reti«^e  ? 

.'pI^  '"r""";,  •'■' »"  i"nBi: "  X' 

1“'  n  S'  he“'1 1 

;u!d» 

!.ife  <y.r;".;'‘'g.‘':^fyrsrd's5rif  t”"-- 

said  patriarchs  in everv  dirpot-  .  ®  *®"1  ‘‘"'K^ts  and 

:i",e';dl„';T„t.S“^ 
it  , 

1^'  iitv  »o  •’  T  m  with  his  ship  to  the  verv 

le  citv  to  which  Maria  had  been  brought  NureddJ,^ 

,e  deneeo?.he  ki:k.;XF,.nl,.  wT.'l  .t:;''' 

It.  at  the  same  time  as  the  princess  Maria.  • 

'«  «"tbY,7o“he,'’f™ilv"‘'?„d 

kink..h„l:  w,,h  :w.7,’he  .,"irf  ±"«''  "y, 

)  er  was  apprehlnrhfn;  tj,,,:  ®  oM  rm"';:""- 

forward,  and  reminded  the  king  of  ,  vo  J  VT®  I 
-  stow  flve  captive  Moslems  on  the  church  iH.e’.h  I 

t  ever  get  the  princes'  airain  «  h!^  .i  »»  ?  *Lotild  fl 

iPpsIMli 

r  M  ?®®“l®«t  he  obtains  an  intervicr  i*:  i’  I 
f  It”".’  j  1°  ®*capc  with  him  from^il  ^  H 

'  lather  s  dominions,  and /eturn  to  Alexandri  i  ll  H 
'  they  encountered  fresh  misfortunes  but  after  I 

again  restored  to  her  father’s  iurisdic»inn  “  i  ^  "1^  i 
found  Nureddin  and  fled  with  hinJ  nL"  I 

met  them  in  their  flight,  but  these  thev  .  ‘’‘"‘tors  H 

.h,,,,kh,hei„genei,'y.,^5:U"7/XVr.7d7^^^^^  i 

•tory  of  course  end.s  happily  for  the  lovm  | 

.  A  *^*^^*'^®*' came  to  Lacedemoti  toM^thp  .ipTi  "iT  ■ 

tag  ‘■7k„o°w"'?h  T'  y  ~  I 

LoMk'lnem  Creechawn,  notcious  fo-  i 

be  h.d  penned' ffijft  *::  Whit.' •“.“phed’S”.", I 

M.».,k„,e.  -.  pwe  be  mu.,  I 
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SPOILED  CHILDREN. 

BT  THE  HEIIMIT  I.T  FRA.NCE. 

Though  evcrjr  natural  want  of  children  ought  to  be  instantly 
ivlieved,  those  of  fancy  and  humour  should  never  be  indulged; 
toys  should  be  given  them  as  early  as  they  are  able  to  divert 
themselves,  and  these  be  frequently  changed — for  varietv  is  ne¬ 
cessary  to  their  amusement;  but  the  humoursome  inclination 
which  makes  children  reach  after  every  thing  th^  see,  should 
never  be  complied  with.  Lady  Pfunington- 

“  I  will  not  go  without  the  child,”  said  the  Coun¬ 
tess  de  M - to  her  husband,  just  as  we  were  about 

to  step  into  their  carriage,  which  was  waiting  to 
convey  us  to  Montmorency;  “  as  you  like,”  replied 
the  Count,  his  eyes  beaming  with  satistaetion,  for 
he  was  just  as  well  pleased  as  his  lady  to  have  their 
darling  of  the  party.  “  But,”  co.ntinued  he,  addres¬ 
sing  himself  indirectly  to  me,  “  I  fear  that  the  child 
_  may  be  troublesome  to  Monsieur.”  ”  Not  in  the 
least,”  answered  1,  from  compulsion;  for  I  well  fore¬ 
saw  all  the  long  list  of  miseries  which  we  should 
ha''e  to  endure  from  the  troublesome  behaviour  of 
our  young  companion. 

Alphonse,  the  child,  now  changed  his  mind  three 
times  as  to  what  he  was  to  wear;  lirst  he  would  go 
in  regimentals,  which  made  him  look  like  a  monkey 
at  a  show,  then  he  would  have  a  blue  jacket,  and 
must  take  his  cart  and  horse  with  him;  lastly  (for  it 
was  hot  weather)  he  would  have  a  linen  dress,  but 
he  insisted  upon  his  gun’s  being  strapped  over  his 
shoul  lers.  These  (to  a  stranger)  very  interestin'- 
arrangements  kept  us  waiting  a  whole  hour;  and  af¬ 
ter  we  had  proceeded  about  half  a  mile,  Alphonse 
recollected  that  he  had  left  his  favorite  poodle  Kt 
home,  and  became  so  riotous  and  unruly,  tb.it  it  was 
-igreed  upon  to  return  and  take  the  dog  into  the  car¬ 
riage  with  us. 

Our  return  produced  a  number  of  wants  on  the  part 
of  this  spoiled  child;  first,  he  must  play  with  the 
rquiriel,  which  bit  his  fingers — and  then  the  wound 
was  to  be  dressed — and  the  tears  which  it  occasion 
ed  were  to  be  dried — and  papa,  mama,  nay  even  1, 
were  obliged  to  kiss  his  finger  to  ”  make  it  well,” — 
and  the  footman  premised  to  shoot  the  squirrel,  in 
order  to  appease  the  young  Count’s  resentment ;  then 
he  called  for  sugar  and  water,  and  for  fruit  and  cake 
and  it  was  deemed  necessary  to  put  some  wine  in 
•he  carriage,  for  Monsieur  Alphonse;  and  the  dog 
must  have  his  dinner  in  obedience  to  the  ch'id’s  wiv 
.ind  he  was  praised  for  his  good  heart  on  the  occ 
-ion.  We  were  just  stepping  into  the  barouche  when 
the  little  perverse  creature  must  have  a  tune  of  th, 
•iute  from  his  father;  and  he  actually  slapped  the 
weak  Count’s  face  to  enforce  his  orders.  The  Ihitc 
was  got,  and  we  started  again,  but  Alphonse  fanci¬ 
ed  that  an  outside  place  was  best,  and  must  ascend 
the  box;  soon  after,  he  considered  that  it  would  h- 
more  amusing  to  sit  upon  one  of  t!>e  horses;  thi-' 
was  complied  with,  but  tlie  Countess  was  so  terrifi¬ 
ed,  lest  her  dear  buy  should  fall  ofi',that  I  bee  ime  al¬ 
most  deaf  from  her  shrieks,  and  the  horses  were  not 
allowed  to  proceed  at  the  rate  of  more  than  one  mih 
per  hour.  Alphonse  complained  of  an  uneasy  seat 
and  now  resumed  the  coach  box  ;  b  it  as  he  mus 
drive,  his  first  c.ssay  was  to  Hog  the  horses  so  unmer 
cifully  that  they  raigaway,  and  we  had  a  -econd  c- 
ditioB  of  tears,  fetrs,  and  screams.  Tlie  horses  were 
‘topped,  and  young  master  must  get  into  the  car¬ 
riage  again.  His  amusement,  there  was  incess.iiit 
eating  and  drinking,  in  which  he  mingled  sweet¬ 
meats,  milk,  fruit,  and  wine.  He  played  w’ith  his 
dog  and  his  gun  during  tlie  rest  of  his  journey,  and 
was  so  locomotive  at  his  exercise,  that  the  bridges 
of  our  noses  were  often  in  contact  with  bis  musket, 
and  he  ran  hiiiramriul  into  his  mother’s  eye  ;  and 
such  was  the  indulgence  of  both  parents,  that  he 
was  not  even  reproved  once,  nor  contradicted  in  a- 
ny  of  his  whims  and  fancies. 

When  we  allighted  to  dine,  Alphonse  insisted  up¬ 
on  sitting  on  my  knee,  and  hugged  me  so  closely  a- 
round  the  neck,  that  I  was  half  strangled;  this  was 
I  not  the  worst,  for  becoming  tired  of  llic  pressure  of 

I  the  rag  round  his  finger,  he  tore  it  off,  and  spotted 

my  cravat  with  blood.  A  third  fit  of  crying  next 
ensued,  and  the  wound  was  to  be  kissed  and  bound 
up  again.  At  dinner,  each  dish  upon  the  table  was 
fancied,  tastcd,and  pulled  about  by  the  darling  child 
and  the  wine  was  spilt  on  the  floor,  and  the  poodle 
was  introduced  on  the  table,  whereby  two  tumble'- 
were  broken  In  our  ramble  after  dinner,  we  svere 


annoyed  by  Alphonse’s  riding  alternately  on  his 
fathen’  and  on  my  back,  and  by  his  breaking  myj 
walking-stick,  on  which  he  set  astride,  by  his  play 
ing  at  foot-ball  with  the  peaches  which  he  took  from 
the  dessert,  and  by  the  constant  barking  bf  the  dog 
provoked  to  play  by  the  child.  Allthi*  his  parents 
fldinired  vastly;  nay,  when  they  had  to  complain,  it 
was  in  such  a  tone  as  did  not  discourage  their  favor¬ 
ite,  who  completely  tyrannised  over  their  affection. 

Night  came  on  at  last,  and  we  returned  loaded 
with  Howers  and  divers  objects  fancied  by  Alphonse, 
who  gave  us  a  short  relief  by  lying  across  his  moth¬ 
er’s  and  my  knees,  and  by  sleeping  out  the  remain¬ 
der  of  the  journey.  The  only  inconvenience  1  felt 
on  this  occasion  was  being  almost  stifled  with  heat, 
for  fear  that  a  breath  of  air  should  endanger  the 
sleeping  beauty,  by  his  taking  cold.  The  conver¬ 
sation,  (all  in  a  whisper,  lest  he  should  be  awaken¬ 
ed)  ran  on  the  child’s  beauty,  and  their  excessive 
love  for  him.  I  never  felt  more  relieved  in  ray  life 
than  when  1  was  at  liberty  to  withdraw  from  the 
family  party. 

Parental  affection  I  consider  as  a  virtue  of  the 
highest  stamp,  but  it  does  not  consist  in  a  ridiculous 
indulgence,  nor  in  a  foolish  submission  to  a  being 
scarcely  endowed  with  a  dawn  of  reason.  The  com¬ 
pliance  with  the  will  of  children  in  all  their  per¬ 
verse  and  uncertain  caprices  is  nothing  short  of  an 
irreparable  injury  done  them;  it  confirms  them  in 
early  ye.irs  in  vicious  and  unconquerable  habits,  and 
renders  them  unfit  for  society  in  after-life;  nay,  it 
prepares  additional  disappointmentsand  sufferings  for 
them  in  their  journey  through  a  world  of  vicissi¬ 
tudes. 

To  do  the  French  justice,  they  are  tender  parents 
to  their  offspring  in  their  infant  state,  and  as  long 
as  they  are  like  play-things  to  them,  and  they  love 
them,  they  toy  with  them,  they  are  proud  of  them; 
in  riper  years,they  are  to  them  as  parents  are  in  gen¬ 
eral,  but  certainly  in  the  earliest  stages  of  their 
lives,  their  care  is  exce8sive,their  love  is  nearly  idol- 
■itry.  In  France  you  see  almost  infants  brought  in¬ 
to  public  piaces,at  plays,  dances,  fire-works,  and  the 
like;  pleasurable, noisy, and  troublesome, sometimes 
the  young  hope  of  a  familv  is  habited  as  a  hussar, 
with  a  tin  sabre  rattling  at  his  side,  and  tripping  up 
himself  or  his  neighbor  a  dozen  times  a  day;  some¬ 
times  you  will  see  Mademoiselle  a  miniature  coquette 
Mithhair  of  of  an  astonishing  length  and  quantity 
curled,  unguented  and  ornamented  like  a  woman, 
dressed  in  the  most  expensive  and  fashionable  way, 
and  thus  taught  the  pernicious  lesson  of  attracting 
admiration  at  the  tenderest  age,  used  to  adulation, 
and  accustemed  to  control. 

It  is  truo  that  in  the  very  highest  circles,  more 
fimplicity  of  dress  is  fashionable,  and  the  children 
I  are  clail  a  I’ Anglaise ;  but  the  major  part  are  over 
I  drcssed,()ver  indulged,and  thus  are  completely  spoi¬ 
led.  Under  these  circumstances,  those  who  shine 
in  society,  those  who  acquire  knowledge  or  advance¬ 
ment  labM)riously,have  the  more  merit,  ina-much  as 
the  fear  of  contradicting  them  is  a  great  impediment 
to  a  study  of  every  kind,  and  the  complying  with 
all  their  silly  inclinations  is  calculated  to  prevent 
their  possessing  a  mild  and  complaisant  disposition. 
Ill  England  there  is  a  greater  difference  betwixt  the 
parent  and  the  child,  and  the  lesson  of  respect  is 
t  iglit  them  early.  In  France  all  is  familiarity  du¬ 
ring  childhood,  80  that  a  change  at  a  more  advanced 
age,  would  certainly  be  as  unlooked  for  as  pain¬ 
ful. 

The  spoiling  of  children  has  many  faults  and  in¬ 
conveniences,  amongst  which  the  making  them  trou- 
blesomeUo  others  is  not  the  least.  The  parent  sees 
with  a  fiber's  or  a  mother’s  eye,  the  stranger  views 
the  subject  otherwise,  and  only  regards  the  irksome¬ 
ness  or  impertinen  e  of  a  spoiled  child;  possession 
enhances  property,  but  the  child  that  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  a  man  cannot  produce  on  him  sufficient  par¬ 
tiality  to  re.:Jer  pardonable  or  endurable  all  tlic 
:hanges  rung  on  folly’s  bells— the  violence  of  tern 
per,  the  longings  for  every  thing,  tbe  intemperate 
cravings  of  appetite,  the  romping,  1  mo'iring,  and 
others  of  untaught  and  uncontrolled  <  hildren.  Time 
and  place  too  make  a  great  difference,  but  over  in¬ 
dulgent  parents  often  introduce  their  ci.ildren  at  ta¬ 
ble,  at  the  drawing-room,  and  also  at  the  theatre, 
when  they  ought  to  be  in  their  nursery  or  in  their 
beds. 

I  love  children  very  much  myself,  but  1  deem  their 


innocence,  their  artless  kindness,  their  respect  for 
parents,and  their  good  behavior  .amongst  their  high¬ 
est  claims  on  my  regard.  In  their  helpless  years, 
they  must  arrest  the  tenderness  and  affection  of  eve¬ 
ry  good  man,  but  when  they  arrive  at  the  tyranny  of 
commanding  evry  thing  they  not  only  cease  to  please 
but  require  correction.  With  a  legion  of  papas  and 
mamas  against  me,  enamoured  of  their  pigmy  sons 
and  heirs,  or  cultivating  vanity  in  their  daughters 
springing  prematurely  into  life, and  too  early  aware 
of  their  beauty,  I  shall  always  persevere  in  the  opin¬ 
ion,  that  early  habits  of  retiring  virtue  and  of  men¬ 
tal  improvement  are  more  beneficial  than  all  tbe  in¬ 
troduction  and  bringings  out* of  children. 

DANCING  IN  THE  WEST  INDIES. 

[From  Coleridgc’i  Si.x  Months  in  the  West  Indies.] 

Every  Creole  female  loves  dancing  as  she  loves 
herself.  From  the  quadril  le  of  the  lady  down  to 
the  John- John  of  the  negro,  to  dance  is  to  be  hap¬ 
py.  The  intense  delight  they  take  in  it  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  consequence  of  that  suppression  of  animal  vi¬ 
vacity  which  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  West 
Indies  never  fail  to  produce.  The  day  is  passed 
within  tbe  doors  in  languor  and  silence;  there  are 
no  public  amusements  or  public  occupations  to  en¬ 
gage  their  attention,  and  their  domestic  cares  are 
few.  A  ball  is  therefore  to  them  more  than  a  ball, 
it  is  an  awakener  from  insensibility,  a  summoner  to 
society,  a  liberator  of  locked  up  anections,  an  inspi- 
rer  of  motion  and  thought.  Accordingly  there  is 
more  artlessness,  more  passion  than  is  usual  with  us 
in  England;  the  soft  dark  eyes  of  a  Creole  girl 
seem  to  speak  such  devotion  and  earnestness  of  spir  ■ 
it  that  you  cannot  choose  bat  make  your  partner  your 
sweetheart  of  an  hour;  there  is  an  attachment  be¬ 
tween  you  which  is  delightful,  and  you  cannot  re¬ 
sign  it  without  regret.  She  is  pale,  it  is  true,  but 
there  is  a  beauty,  as  South  said,  in  this  very  pale¬ 
ness,  and  her  full  yet  delicate  shape,  is  at  once  the 
shrine  and  censer  of  Love,  whence  breathe 
“  The  meltinr  thoueht, 

I'he  kiis  ambroiial,  and  the  yielding  smile.” 

Their  dancing  is  an  andante  movement,  but  they 
never  tire.  Upborne  with  indefatigable  toes,  they 
will  hold  you  seven  or  eight  hours  right  on  end,  and 
think  the  ^minutes  all  too  short.  At  four  in  the 
morning  my  Ia»t  partner  went;  she  bad  started  at 
half  past  7 ;  she  could  no  longer  resist  the  caver¬ 
nous  yawns  of  her  prpa  and  mama,  but  it  was  re¬ 
luctantly  that  she  went; 

”  needam  latiata  receisit.** 

I  like  a  ball  in  the  West  Indies  better  than  in  Eng¬ 
land.  True  it  is  that  your  perspire,  but  then  you 
have  not  to  undergo  the  triumph  of  superior  frigity 
ill  your  partner;  ^e  perspires  in  precise  analogy 
with  yourself.  Windows,  doors  and  jealousies  are 
ill  thrown  open  to  the  breezes  of  night;  dowers  and 
i-ver-greens  give  life  and  verdancy  to  the  walls,  and 
tlie  golden  moon  or  diamond  atari  gleam  tbrougn 
the  many  openings  with  that  rich  and  sleepy  splen¬ 
dor  which  good  men  will  see  hereafter  in  Paradise 
It  it  my  advice  not  to  driuk'mucb;  restrain  yourself 
lill  twelve  o’clock  or  so,  and  then  eat  some  cold 
meat  and  absorb  a  pint  of  porter  up,  which  is  perfect¬ 
ly  innoxious  to  the  system,  and  more  restorative  to 
the  animal  spirit  than  punch,  wine,  or  sangaree 
Above  all  do  nut  be  pursuaded  to  swallow  any  waihy 
lea,  it  gives  neither  strengtli  or  vivacity,  but  rather 
iinp.iirs  both,  and  makes  you  excessively  uncomfort¬ 
able.  It  IS  important  to  remark  that  your  shirt  col¬ 
lars  should  be  loose  round  the  neck,  and  the  gills 
low;  a  mere  white  stock  of  thick  Holland  well 
starched  with  arrow  root  is  the  best  cravat;  other- 
.vise  with  tbe  ordinary  apparatus  your  cloth  in  an 
lour  becomes  a  rope,  and  the  entire  focale  sinks  into 
state  of  utter  dissolution. 

I  La  philosophy  est  quelque  chose,  mais  la  Danse! 
said  the  French  lady.  Dear  maids  of  the  Antilles,! 
windward  and  leeward,  it  is  even  so  with  you!—— 
-wcet  are  ye  at  your  breakfast  of  yams  and  plant- 
iiu,  sweet  at  your  dinner  of  squash  and  guinea 
fowls,  sweet  when  ye  perpetrate  political  economy, 
.md  urge  humanity  towards  the  slaves;  but  sweeter 
than  your  father’s  tugars  are  ye,  dear  heirs  of  the 
Caribbt,  when  ye  come  brilliant  and  happy  to  shine, 
ike  Houris,  in  the  dance. 


Men  seldom  praise  but  to  be  praise! 
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7E3  ESSBITCIE.. 


ALBANY,  SATYBDAY,  .ULY,  8  IR’Jfi.  • 

Ne  V  Snbscriberii  can  be  supplied  with  com¬ 
plete  sets  of  The  I-lscritoir,  if  applied  for  soon. 

Bigotry.  The  editors  of  the  Albany  Ixelif^io7ts 
Monitor,  in  their  number  for  June,  made  a  shameful 
attack  upon  the  institution  of  Freemasonry.  We  do 
not  know’,  nor  do  we  care,  which  of  tliem  wrote  the 
article;  but  were  we  to  guess,  we  should  attribute 
it  to  the  meanest  intellect  they  can  boast  of.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  stranger  to  justice  and  truth; 
his  mind  is  the  victim  of  the  most  debasing  thoughts; 
and  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  essay 
are  ignorance  and  impudence.  He  manifests  a  tolo! 
disregard  for  the  foundation  of  the  Christi.in  reli¬ 
gion,  and  the  genuine  morality  of  the  Bible;  con¬ 
demns  all  moral  and  political  obligation;  and  seems 
to  think  that  every  duty  to  God  and  our  fellow  crea¬ 
tures  is  performed  by  subscribing  to  the  most  absurd 
dogmas  of  the  Churchy  of  Holland! !!  Oh,  immacu¬ 
late  reasoner!  true  emblem  of  fanatical  ;>«r(7y.'  And 
shall  we  be  told  that  such  men  are  followers  of  the 
meek  and  benevolent  Jnsc’s  ?  or  that  they  even  know 
aug/if  of  his  precepts?  Such  men  would  look  sur¬ 
passingly  pious  while  torturing  their  fellow  beings 
upon  the  horrid  engines  of  an  inquisition. 

Tho  writer  in  the  Monitor  make  his  debut  under 
the  canoply  of  the  H'estminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
and  offers  some  very  sage  remarks  upon  “  Oaths.” 
In  this  manner  he  brings  his  courage  to  the  sticking 
point,  and  then  pounces  upon  our  Order  with  a  train 
of  inimitable  falsehoods.  He  confesses  that  he  does 
not  know  what  Masonry  is;  and  then,  in  the  face  of 
truth,  he  ignorantly  and  maliciously  asserts,  that 
every  candidate,  at  the  time  of  initiation,  is  forced 
to  subscribe  to  an  oath,  highly  criminal  in  its  ten¬ 
dency!  In  short,  he  labours  to  impress  his  readers 
with  the  belief,  that  every  man,  at  the  time  of  ini¬ 
tiation  into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  becomes 
a  perjured  villain!!!  Sublime  specimen  of  fanatical 
moderation!  The  “  foul  fiend”  himself  could  not  be 
guilty  of  greater  injustice.  Without  offering  even 
a  shadow  of  proof  to  make  good  his  assertions,  he 
proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  to  associate  our  insti¬ 
tution  with  practices  and  principles  directly  at  vari¬ 
ance  with  its  well  known  lofty  character.  He  in¬ 
sinuates  that  it  is  “  devoted  to  revelling  and  drwiken- 
ness”!!  and  thus  displays  his  Christian  character,  by 
dealing  out  damnation  against  an  ‘association,  of 
which,  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  Jesus  ok 
N.azareth  himself  was  a  member! 

“This  fellow’s  of  exceeding  honesty,  and  knows 
all  qualities  with  a  learned  spirit,”  and  yet  we  will 
venture  to  tell  him  plainly  that  he  is  guilty  of  a  vile 
attempt  at  prevarication  with  respect  to  what  he 
terms  “  the  Mason  Oath.”  No  Mason  ever  informed 
him  whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  oath  administered 
to  the  candidate,  at  the  time  of  initiation:  conse¬ 
quently,  he  has  either  rested  his  faith  upon  the 
idle  tale  of  some  fellow  -as  ignorant  of  the  virtue  and 
ceremonies  of  Masonry  as  himself,  or  been  guilty 
of  making  use  of  a  proposition  which  he  did  not 
know  to  be  true  at  the  time  he  advanced  it.  Any 
man  who  is  not  governed  by  a  soul  naturally  mean, 
and  rendered  still  more  contemptible  by  a  contracted 
education,  to  would  scorn  deal  in  such  barefaced  im¬ 
positions  as  form  the  prominent  feature  of  the  essay 
in  the  Monitor.  Its  author  conjures  up  unwarrant¬ 
able  propositions,  and,  without  the  least  hesitation, 
draws  from  them  the  most  extravagant  conclusions; 
and  by  this  means,  and  this  means  alone,  seeks  to  un¬ 
dermine  the’fabric*of ‘FremaSonry !  He  does  not,  in 


a  si  'gle  instaivce,  adduce  proof  to  support  his  argu¬ 
ments;  but  contin'Killy  insults  the  reader  with  cant 
phrases  and  palpable  falsehoods.  At  one  moment 
he  assumes  a  very  witty  look,  and  tells  us  that  he 
has  “  somewhere  I'caJ  of  a  Devil  preaching  the  Gos¬ 
pel!”  How  wonderful,  and  yet  how  woful!  The 
next  moment  he  puts  on  his  long  face  again,  and 
with  a  ghastly  smile,  strives  hard  to  compare  the 
Masonic  institution  to  the  murky  regions  of  Hell! 
VVe  have  yet  to  learn  that  Christianity  sanctions 
such  billingsgate,  and  that  those  who  utter  it  have 
any  claim  to  the  title  of  Christian. 

Preparatory  to  his  insult  upon  Masonry,  this  flim¬ 
sy  scribbler  makes  an  attack  upon  the  republican 
institutions  of  our  country,  and  thinks  it  a  very  seri¬ 
ous  crime  for  a  magistrate  to  “  administer  oaths  in 
the  superstitious  way  of  kissing  the  gospels  which  have 
fieyiunlly  a  CKO.SS  upon  them”!!!  Can  any  one 
mistake  the  spirit  which  dictates  such  sentiments? 
i’hcre  can  be  but  one  meaning  gleaned  from  this 
sentence.  The  one  who  penned  it,  if  he  had  the 
power,  would  destroy  every  institution,  both  public 
and  private,  which  did  not  bow  submissive  to  the 
dogmas  of  his  particular  sect.  Every  magistrate  is 
bound  by  his  oath  to  support  the  constitution  of  the 
state  in  which  he  resides,  and  that  constitution  pre¬ 
scribes  the  manner  in  which  he  shall  administer  an 
oath.  If  the  writer  in  the  Monitor  knew  any  thing 
he  must  have  known  this  fact;  and  being  acquainted 
with  such  a  salut.uy  feature  of  the  constitution  of 
our  state,  he  proves  conclusively,  by  the  contempt 
which  he  manifests  for  it  in  the  sentence  above  quo¬ 
ted,  that  he  would  not  only  himself  sacrifice  an  of¬ 
ficial  oath  rather  than  disregard  an  absurd  dogma  of 
his  favourite  sect,  but  would  also  force  others  to  do 
the  same,  if  he  hail  the  means.  Such  a  man  is  a 
traitor  in  his  heart,  and  a  dangerous  citizen;  and  is 
unworthy  of  respect,  either  as  a  .man  or  a  Chris¬ 
tian. 

The  article  in  the  Monitor  is  so  strongly  tinctured 
with  religious  egotism  and  vainglory,  that  were  it 
not  for  the  degree  of  respectability  attached  to  that 
publication  on  account  of  its  “  evangelical”  charac¬ 
ter,  we  should  pass  it  by  as  desiTving  no  further *no- 
tice.  It  is  certainly  an  unpleasant  task  tq  contend 
with  scribblers  who  settle  every  qnestion  by  the 
rules  of  superstition;  nevertheless,  if  they  will  push 
their  illiberal  sentiments  into  notice,  through  ave¬ 
nues  which  entitle  them  to  attention,  and  aim  their 
shafts  at  an  institution,  whose  principles  it  is  the 
glory  of  every  good  man  to  advocate,  we  must  t.ike 
up  the  gauntlet,  and  hurl  back  their  anathemas  upon 
their  own  seared  souls.  They  have  an  undoubted 
right,  if  they  please,  to  use  every  honourable  means 
to  impress  others  with  the  belief  that  they  are  a  pri¬ 
vileged  few,  and  those  who  read  their  boastings 
have  a  right  to  believe  them,  if  they  please;  but 
we  appeal  to  every  honest  man  to  decide,  whether 
a  parcel  of  ignoramuses,  whose  piety  is  extreinelj 
questionable,  have  any  right  to  stigmatize ^  revel¬ 
lers  and  drunkards,  a  set  of  honourable  a^  virtuous 
men,  who  have  associated  themselves  together  in  the 
bonds  of  fellowship,  purely  through  a  desire  to  mul¬ 
tiply  good  works,  and  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
man.  'I'he  attack  upon  our  order  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  was  wholly  unprovoked,  and  Is  nothing  more 
mr  less  than  a  wanton  display  of  malignity.  Let 
the  matter  be  viewed  in  what  light  it  will,  still  we 
catinot  discover  the  necessity  which  gave  it  birth. 
Freemasonry  never  opposed  itself  to  the  dogmas  of 
any  sect;  nor  can  its  doctrines  be  so  interpreted  as 
to  create  a  collision  between  the  interests  of  Mason¬ 
ry  and  those  of  any  religious  sect,  unless  the  dogmas 
of  that  sect  act  in  opposition  to  the  principles  of  both 


natural  and  revealed  theology.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  precepts  of  Masonry  contain  all  the  virtue 
of  oriental  wisdom  and  Christianity.  Then  what 
object  can  a  set  of  men  who  oppose  it  have  in  view 
but  to  blast  the  growth  of  the  generous  feelings 
which  it  is  fast  diffusing  throughout  the  world? 

When  men  arrogate  a  character  for  siipcrlathe 
righteousness,  it  would  be  well  enough  for  them 
occasionally  to  ask  their  reasoning  faculties  if  thri 
arc  in  reality  without  fault.  The  best  men  have 
foibles,  and  the  best  institutions  partake  of  human 
falibility  The  church  has  been  contaminated  \vit!i 
vicious  men  in  every  age,  and  is  not  without  a  hos; 
of  them  at  present;  and  the  Masonic  institutior 
would  have  been  singularly  fortunate  indeed,  having 
existed  in  every  rge  and  every  clime,  if  it  had  still 
kept  entirely  aloof  from  cunning  and  designing  inen 
We  have  no  inclination  to  av.iil  ourselves  of  tht 
privilege  of  retaliation;  nor  will  we  bring  Masoim 
in  collision  with  the  dogmas  of  any  sect:  notwitl 
standing  this,  in  no  event  will  we  kiss  the  sconrg* 
of  fauatacism ;  therefore,  if  the  editors  of  the  if  7 
giaus  Monitor  do  not  court  an  explanation  of  th«i 
unholy  machinations,  they  had  better  scan  well 
their  views  of  Freemasonry,  before  they  send  them 
abroad,  in  contempt  of  truth  and  justice.  The 
course  generally  pursued  by  the  wrtiers  for  the  Mom 
tor,  is  such  as  to  render  them  contemptible  in  the 
estimation  of  all  well-disposed  men,  and  the  ffici.d. 
of  equal  rights.  They  are  the  disciples  of  cant,  wh  . 
.atherall  their  ideas  from  the  Assembly’s  Ciitechi-v 
and  the  Confession  of  Faith;  and  styling  theinsi  Ivei 
Vicegerents  of  Heaven,  deal  out  the  boon  of  dam 
nation  to  every  one  who  is  independent  enough  to 
unmask  their  hypocrisy.  “  llender  unto  Caesar  tin’ 
which  be  Ca-sar’s,  and  unto  God  that  which  bv 
God’s.” 

Just  as  our  paper  was  going  to  press,  we  receive  1 
intelligence,  by  way  of  New-York,  that  the  venera¬ 
ble  patriot  JOHN  ADAMS,  Ex-President  of  the 
United  State*,  died,  at  his  residence  in  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Itli  inst.  ii< 
the  92d  year  of  his  age;  venerable  in  age  and  rich 
in  the  honor  of  his  country,  and  in  the  hearts  of  hi; 
countrymen. 

National  Juhilee.  The  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  American  Independence  was  celebrated  in  every 
quarter  heard  from,  with  unusual  zeal.  The  prophecy 
of  the  venerable  Aha.ms  has  been  thus  far  literally 
fulfilled.  The  ceremonies  in  this  city, ’though  more 
trilling  than  in  many  other  places,  were  respectable 
We  did  not  view  the  proceedings  at  the  Capitol,  but 
the  city  papers  say  that  Mr.  Bridgen’s  oration  was  a 
chaste  production,  and  the  otlmr  ceremonies  credita 
ble  to  those  concerned.  In  New-York  the  day  was 
hailed  with  eclat  never  surpassed  upon  any  similar 
occasion  Tiie  surviving  signers  of  the  Declaration 
ol  Independence,  and  ex-presidents  of  the  United 
States  were  invited  to  participate  in  the  ceremonies 
at  the  city  of  Washington,  but  declined  doing  so  in 
consequence  of  ill-health. 

Literary  Prizes.  The  proprietor  of  The  Al- 
Imm,  and  Liadics’  Jl’eekly  Gazette,  published  at  Phi 
ladclphia,  has  offered  premiums  to  the  amount  of 
two  hundred  dollars,  to  be  awarded  as  follows;— 
“  For  the  best  original  Tale,  a  Gold  Medal  of  the 
value  of{|^0;  for  the  second  best  original  Tale,  a 
Gold  Medal  of  the  value  of  $.'10.  For  the  be.st  ori¬ 
ginal  Essay,  a  Gold  Medal  of  the  value  of  $-50;  for 
the  second  best  original  Essay,  a  Gold  Medal  of  the 
value  of  $30.  For  the  best  original  Poem,  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  hundred  lines,  a  Gold  Medal  of  th<' 
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value  of  $30;  for  the  second  best  original  Poem,  not 
exceeding  one  hundred  lines,  a  Gold  Medal  of  the 
value  of  $20.” 

The  editor  says,  “  It  is  desirable,  though  not  an 
indispensable  requisite,  that  the  articles  furnished  on 
I  this  occasion,  may  be  particularly  adapted  to  the 
character  of  a  work  devoted,  as  is  the  Album,  lo  the 
service  and  interests  of  the  ladies.”  The  articles 
tnu.st  be  forwarded,  free  of  expense,  to  Thomas  ('. 
(,'larke,  Philadelphia,  on  or  before  the  1st  of  Di  cem- 
I  ber  next. 

Mr.  Caldwell,  and  the  Theatrical  corps,  Ute  of 
the  Americ  an  Theatre  in  New-Orleans,  arris  td  at 
N'ashsville,  Tennessee,  a  short  time  since.  Xr.  C. 
intends  opening  the  Theatre  in  the  latter  place  for 
a  few  nights  only. 

The  fair  and  popular  author  Amelia  Opie,wasin 
S  iauidon  lately  attending  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
.saciety  of  Friends.  An  English  writer  says  he  was 
not  a  little  surprised  to  meet  her  the  other  morning, 
in  Hishopsgate  street,  iu  the  strictly  primitive  garb 

t  a  fair  Quaker. 

ComtiM — Atr/'ul  Anticipation!.  —  It  is  now  certain  that  the 
.anir  comet  has  apprareil  in  oiir  planetary  system  in  the  year 
IT'ti,  IMII,  ISI.S,  and  ISiV  It  appears  that  in  its 

centre  it  never  passes  the  orbit  of  .Iiipiter.  'fhe  period  of  its 
revolution  (wliieli  is  the  shortest  known)  very  little  exceeds 
three  years  and  a  quarter;  and  its  mean  distance  from  the  sun 
IS  not  more  than  twice  that  of  the  earth.  It  seems  to  be  cs> 
peeially  connecte  1  with  the  system  in  which  our  ;rlohe  is  pla- 
re.l,  and  crosses  our  orbit  more  than  sixty  times  m  a  eenlury. 
M  (libers,  the  celebrated  astronomer  of  llremen,  who  ha.s  be¬ 
stowed  much  attention  on  this  comet,  has  been  lately  occupied 
in  caleulating  the  possibility  ol  its  influence  on  the  destinies 
■  fourglobe.  lie  fmds  that  in  S3,UtN)  years  this  comet  will  ap¬ 
proach  the  earth  as  nearly  as  the  moon;  and  that  in  y.lOtl.lNIt)  of 
tears  it  will  come  to  within  a  distance  of  7,7lNI  ireo^raphical 
miles;  the  eon.-equence  of  which  will  be  if  its  attraction  be 
.ipial  to  that  of  the  earth,  the'  elevation  of  the  waters  of  the 
'icean  13,(100  feet ;  that  is  to  say  above  the  tops  of  all  the  Kuro- 
jirttn  iTiouiitaiiis,  except  Monte  Itlanc.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
.Vnib'S  and  of  the  Kinilaya  moiintaius  alone  will  esc:i|>e  this 
-econd  deliiire;  but  they  will  not  benefit  by  their  good  fortune 
more  than  2lt),tll)il,(l()0of  years.for  it  ispnihable  that, at  the  expi¬ 
ration  of  th.at  time  our  globe,  standing  right  in  the  way  of  the 
eiimct.will  reeievea  shock  severe  enoiign  to  insure  its  vlcstruo- 
tion.  I'his  is  really  very  alarming. 


mTEisZsioioroE. 

\n  inhabited  isl  .iid  has  been  discovered  in  the  Paeifiic  Ocean. 
Its  north  point  is  in  lat.  7  deg.  10  min.  S.  and  the  centre  of  it  in 
.  >.'i.  177  deg.  33  min.  I(>  sec.  K.  fromdreenwich.  The  island  is 
-aid  to  resemble  a  horse  shoe,  its  extent  about  j)  miles,  and  ap- 
,'e.ired  to  be  numerously  peopleil.  The  natives  arc  repn  sent,  d 
s  being  tall  and  well  nnade,  of  a  dark  copper  hut,  and  were  na- 
KV  I  except  some  covering  made  ol  leaves.  The  laud  appeared 
Irrlile.  I'he  natives  were  quite  wild,  and  they  contrived  to 
-'.e.d  whatever  they  could  from  the  boat  sent  as'hore,  and  even 
atl.'  npted  to  take  the  o,irs  from  the  hands  of  the  crew.  This 
.slaiici  was  discovered  by  two  Hutch  vessels,  and  has  been  na¬ 
med  the  Nederlandieh  Island. 

The  nine  lUifits — Signior  Quintino,  keeper  of  the  Egyptian 
Museum  of  the  kingot  Sardinia,  has  discovered  in  .an  olilman- 
'ivcript  of  great  value,  that  the  Egyptians,  in  writing  numbers, 
aved  the  iihie  digits,  and  almost  precisely  in  their  present  furiu, 
vet  the  flgviies  arc  almost  exactly  like  those  we  use. 

Aftronomical  origin  of  the  tiame  of  L'httt — )Vc  find,  by  a 
Preiich  magazine,  that  a  French  writer  has  traced  a  very  stri¬ 
king  and  curious  resemblance  between  the  motions  of  the  pic- 
rrs  Ol  the  game  of  chess, and  laws  regulating  the  various  com- 
hinatioiis  of  hours,  days,  months  and  years  in  the  Egyptian  trip¬ 
le  ealen.lar.  These  circumstances,  taken  into  view  with  the 
tact,  that  drawings  of  chess  b<>ards  are  common  in  the  hiero¬ 
glyphic  inseriptioni  on  the  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyp¬ 
tians, is  considered  as  strong  evidence  that  the  game  waskiiuvs  n 
to  them. 

Xan  article  of  Iraflt — The  Newbiiryport  (.Ma.ss  )  people, 
have  advertised  one  of  their  Churches  for  sale; — -by  Auc- 

tian. 

-■Imrrifnn  oratory. — The  London  Morning  Chronicle  expres¬ 
ses  the  following  opinion  of  our  coiigvassional  eloquence: - 

We  wish  the  American  orators  would  not  borrow  so  much  of 
lliiir  oratory  from  the  chef  d’auvra  of  our  Mincn  a  Press.  To 
lie  a  great  man  in  an  .American  Senate, one  must  be  able  to  flash 
with  the  eyes,  and  also  to  move  the  eye-brows  at  a  terifle 
rate.” 

A  Dutch  West  Indiamaii  has  beeu  sunk  off  Ilcachy  Head, 
(Eng.)  in  S  fathoms  water-  The  crew  abandoned  the  ship,  but 
two  davs  alferwardt  she  was  washed  up  by  the  tid^and  t.ikeii 
m  tow'by  three  fishing,  boats.  The  share  of  the  Tislicrinen, 
mthc  salvagi',  will  be  about  Jtl30,00(l. 

To  prevent  it{feetion  from  the  lyphtis  fever. — The  sum  of 
."i.tXlO  pounds  is  yaid  to  have  been  voted  by  parliament  to  Wr.  J. 
t!.  Smith,  for  the  publication  of  the  following  receipt: — -Six 
drachms  of  |iowdered  saltpetre,  six  drachm.s  of  oil  of  vitrol, 
mix  them  in  a  teacup,  by  adding  one  vlrachin  of  the  oil  at  a 


time  ,  I'  Clip  to  be  placed,  during  preiiaratiou,ona  hot  hearth 
or  plate  f  iron,  and  the  mixture  to  be  stirred  with  a  tobacco 
pipe,  the  cup  to  be  placed  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  sick  r<M>m. 

/b  izepoem.-Tlie  proprietors  of  the  new  theatre  now  erecting  in 
ihelHiwery  in  New  York,  oiler  a  premium  of  one  hundred  ibill.-. 
for  the  most  appropriate  and  best  poetic  address,  to  be  spoken  at 
the  opening  of  the  Theatre.  The  poem  to  contain  not  less  than 
.'<0,  noi*  more  than  70  lines,  and  to  l>e  transmitted  before  the 
ist  of  October  next- 

A  case  is  stated  in  thi-  BiUtimore  Chronicle,  wbereio,  it 
ap|>eai>,  Asel  Ingles  lias  been  sentenced  t'l  .an  imprisonment  ol 
lenyears,  for  “  beating,  gouging,  and  putting  out  the  left  eye 
of  LcTiii  F.  Dashiell.” 

Profitable  Theatricute — Mr.  Caldwell,  the  man:igrr  of  the 
New-Orleans  Theatre,  after  plaving.six  nights  a  week  during 
the  last  season,  suffered  a  loss  of  upwards  of  six  thousand  dol- 
kvrs — the  expenses  exceeding  the  receipts,  thai  sum. 

Xew  Paper — Dr.  lA'rcival  has  issued  a  prospectus  for  the 
publicution  of  a  weekly  literary  paper,  in  Boston. 

The  “  South  Carolina  (Cheraw)  Spectator,”  of  the  16th  insf. 
says  “  There  neverwas  such  a  want  of  (ion  since  the  days 
that  Jacob  smt  his  sons  to  Egypt  for  it.  We  are  requested  to 
say  that  it  will  sell  readily  in  Cheraw,  at  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  the  bushel. 

The  CofEiKs — It  is  nsreitaiiied.  from  anexamination  of  the 
last  census,  that  in  thvre  vrere  more  than  five  hundred  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  town  of  N  votiicket,  bearing  the  name  of  Cof¬ 
fin — all  proliably  dceendants  of  Tristam  Colfin,  w  ho  settled  in 
this  country  abr'iit  the  year  1664,  who  was  the  first  of  the  race 
that  visited  .America-  In  ease  .Admiral  Coflin,  who  is  now  on 
a  visit  to  Boston,  should  diem  it  expedient  to  extend  his  jour¬ 
ney  to  this  place,  it  has  been  suggested  that  the  (.'nffins  should 
turn  out,  eii  mane  as  an  escort-  J'he  .admiral  we  believe,  was 
originally  from  that  island. 


SAi.:yLA.GUiin}i. 


GRUMBLING. 

There  is  a  plcaure  iu  grumbling,  which  none  but 
grumblers  know. — Cats,  dogs,  pigs,  and  other  ani¬ 
mals,  eat  their  meals  with  a  good  appetite,  and 
go  to  sleep.  They  are  not  rational  beings.  Thev 
have  not  discourse  of  reason,  looking  before  and  af¬ 
ter.  They  have  their  trouble ;  but  they  are  already 
made  tronblcss;  they  never  take  the  trouble  to  make 
troubles  for  themselves.  \Ve  cal)  them  poor  dumb 
creatures,  and  we  place  the  most  pathetic  and  griev¬ 
ous  emphafison  the  word  dumb.  I  suppose  we  pity 
them  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  luxury  of  grumb¬ 
ling.  That  there  is  an  absolute  and  positive  pleas- 
in  grumbling  is  obvious  for  this  fact,  viz:  the  reluc¬ 
tance  with  which  men  arc  convinced  that  they  have 
no  cause  to  complain. — Fierce  is  the  wrath  of  a  gou¬ 
ty  patient,  on  whose  toe  some  awkward  booby  has 
trampleil.and  great  the  anger  of  a  plundered  miser; 
but  keener  far  the  indignation  of  him,  whom  cold 
philosophy  couhl  rob  of  the  pleasure  of  grumbling. 
Tell  a  grumbler  that  he  has  no  real  ground  to  com¬ 
plain,  and  he  will  be  angry,  and  perhaps  treat  infor¬ 
mation  with  a  sneer  of  sceptical  contempt,  but  prove 
to  him  the  infragable  arguments,  that  his  grumbling 
is  unfounded, and  he  will  hate  you  most  cordially. — 
Is  there  not  a  pleasure  in  grvirnbling. — Panoramic 
Miscellany. 

A  cn.MN  OK  KVENTS.  A  m.vn  drinks  a  glass  of 
beer;  he  likes  it;  drinks  another;  likes  it  again; 
tries  a  mouthful  of  brandy;  likes  that  better;  goes 
liomc;  picks  a  quarrel  with  his  wife;  scold  one 
another;  goes  out;  takes  another  whet  of  brandy ; 
goes  home  again;  beats  her;  she  has  him  brought 
up  to  the  polite  offi-'e;  they  abuse  one  another  in 
good  set  terms;  get  tired  of  that;  magistrate  advise 
them;  both  go  home;  beer  and  brandy  makes  more 
disturbance;  the  man  gets  idle;  then  gets  thirsty; 
has  nothing  to  quench  his  thirst;  puts  forth  liis 
hand;  ilraws  it  in  again;  steals  something  to  get  a 
drink:  police  officers  after  him;  brought  up  before 
the  Recorder;  tried  by  the  jury;  found  guilty;  gal- 
anted  by  the  officers  to  State  Prison;  gets  his  uniform 
on;  a  hammer  in  hand,  and  a  stone  before  him; 
works  there ;  his  wife  in  misery  and  children  beg¬ 
gars;  himself  a  hewer  of  stone;  and  all  brought 
about  by  changing  from  beer  to  brandy! 

CATASTnopnE.  The  London  Herald  gives  an 
account  of  an  awful  calamity,  in  these  words: — 

A  gentleman  often  admired  for  the  bulk  and  pecul¬ 
iar  elegance  of  his  whiskers,  was  lately  squiring 
some  ladies  during  a  stormy  afternoon  last  week, 
when  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  had  the  bad  manners 
to  take  him  by  the  beard,  and  remove  the  whiskers 
from  their  elegant  position  on  his  cheek,  to  the  more 
lofty  situation  occupied  by  his  eyes,  which  they 
completely  shut  up.  The  ladies  very  good  natured- 


ly  lent  him  their  assistance  in  couching  his  cataract, 
and  putting  the  disease  in  his  pocket. 

A  lady  in  Philadelphia  lately  shook  an  eye  out  of 
her  head  by  sneezing — it  was  a  glass  one.  Glass 
eyes  should  always  be  rivetted  in. — Lounger. 

A  short  time  since,  a  gentleman  who  was  request 
ed  to  value  the  bu'ks  of  a  deceased  clergyman, 

I  I’li’d  to  his  surprise,  that  many  of  the  most  valuable 
vvorixs  were  imperfect,  having  leaves  torn  out 
Upon  askingaservant  who  had  lived  with  thedivine 
for  some  years,  if  he  knew  any  thing  of  the  circum 
stance;  he  replied,  after  some  hesitation,  “  Why,  to 
be  sure,  sir,  I  did  now  and  then  tear  a  leaf  out,  but 
I  never  went  twice  to  the  same  book,  so  that  it 
could’nt  be  of  much  conseqence! 

Hamlet  (JroTED.  A  musician,  celebrated  for 
his  devotion  to  the  rosy  god,  having  sacrificed  too 
freely,  found  himself  at  a  loss  in  the  orchestra  of  one 
of  the  theatres,  on  turning  his  instrument,  to  pro 
(luce  harmc  tiy.  The  leader,  of  the  band,  rather  dis 
pleased,  demanded  what  was  the  matter  with  his  vio¬ 
lin.  The  votary  of  Bacchus,  after  a  short  pause, 
answered,  “Why  my  fiddle  is  acting  Hamlet;  it 
says,  “The ugh  you  cant  fret  me,  you  cannot  play 
upon  me.” 

THE  UNNATURAL  SON. 

Philip  Thickness,  late  Governor  of  Languard 
Fort,  and  inthor  of  the  celebrated  travels  through 
France  and. Spa  in,  and  other  sentimental  works  of 
merit,  has  the  misfortune  to  have  a  natural  son,  in 
other  respects  very  unnatural  of  his  father.  Thi- 
son,  who,  in  the  maternal  right,  bacs  assumed  the 
name  and  title  of  George  Touchet,  Baron  Aiidley, 
and  enjoys  a  considerable  estate  in  England,  has 
upon  ;iU  occasions  manifested  the  greatest  contempt 
of  his  father,  and  frequently  passed  him  in  the 
street,  mounted  in  the  carriage  without  paying  the 
least  compliment  or  attention  to  the  old  gentleman 
on  foot.  The  last  time  Mr.  Thickness  returned 
from  .Spain,  being  as  usual,  quite  out  of  cash,  and  in 
great  necessity,  he  applied  to  the  son  for  relief, 
which  was  peremptorily  and  brutishly  refused.  In 
this  emergency  he  instantly  hired  a  little  stall  in 
one  of  the  most  public  streets  of  London,  and  put 
up  a  sign  over  the  door  with  a  boot  and  shoe  painted 
on  it,  and  the  following  words  in  large  gilt  letters; 
“  Boot-i  and  shoes  mend^by  Philip  Thickness,  father 
of  Lord  Audley.”  It  had  not  hung  there  twelve 
hours  before  a  billet  was  sent,  inclosing  a  bank  note 
for  .500  guineas,  requesting,  that  in  consideration 
thereof,  the  sign  nught  be  instantly  taken  down 
and  burnt.  A  sense  of  shame  will  operate  upon 
the  feelings  of  a  bad  mah  when  he  is  become  entire 
ly  callous  to  those  of  nature. 

Table  Cloths. — The  Romans  began  to  cover 
their  tables  with  cloths  in  the  time  oftiie  Emperor* 
Some  were  striped  with  gold  and  purple.  Nonfaii- 
con  adds,  that  they  were  of  linen,  sometimes  pain 
ted  or  worked  with  gold.  ’^’Arnay  says  also  thi  t 
table  linen  was  very  rare  in  England  about  the  13th 
or  14th  centuries.  The  Anglo-Saxons  however  di¬ 
ned  on  a  clean  cloth.  We  find  in  the  life  of  St.  Ives, 
a  clean  cloth  laid  for  even  a  poor  man. _ 

Our  readers  do  not  expect  that  we  will,  and  we 
are  certainly  not  disposed  to,  the  answer  the  billings¬ 
gate  of  CHAHLZS  OAXFIN,  the  nominal  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  filthy  slang-herald  known  as  “  The  Micros 
cope."  His  character  is  too  well  known  to  need 
elucidation  from  us.  The  gentlemen  who  were  re 
presented  to  the  Sheriff  as  proprietors  of  the  Mic¬ 
roscope  establishment,  are  men  of  respectability,  and* 
possess  influence  in  society,  and  we  are  as«ured  that 
they  are  not  a  little  ashamed  of  the  company  they 
have  been  caught  in. 

MARIUED 

On3(Hh  ult-  by  the  Rev-  .Mr.  Ferns,  Mr.  Svjsvsi.  S.  Woor>, 
merchant,  to  MissSirxh  tVy.xxoop,  all  ol'  this  city- 

By  the  Rev.  Mr.  Leonard,  .Mr  Rich  ard  J- Ferris,  mer¬ 
chant,  of 'I’roy,  to  Miss  Gittv-  Groebsece  of  this  city. 

By  the  same,  Mr  J  x.mes  aVeslev,  to  Miss  N.x.xcv  Smith, 
both  of  this  city- 

On  Ihe  2tith  ult-  bv  the  Rev.  Mr- Smith,  tV.n.  C.  Hicxox, 
M.  D-  of  this  cit»,  to'.Aliss  Lacr.\  A.x.x  Platt,  of  Burlington 
Vt. 

On  the  4thuU.bv  the  Rev.  Dr-  Chester, Mr- Jo iix  M.  N’ew- 
Tox,  merchant,  to  Miss  Ei-izx  Taylor, all  of  this  city- 

In’ New- York,  by  the  Rev-  Dr.  M’Cartre,  Mr-  He.xrt  Wil-  - 
ei’s,  laerchant  of  I'roy,  to  Miss  .Ixs  Bvtlcr,  of  Utica. 


THE  ESCRITOIR;  OR,  MASONIC  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  ALBUM. 


[VoL.  1. 


POETRY.  _ 

FOR  THE  ALIAWV  BSCRITOIH- 

TO  MATILDA. 

What  though  no  kind,  consoling  dream 
Shall  past  my  withered  brain  again  1 
I  still  would  smoothe  my  brow,  and  seem 
The  trifler  1  have  always  been. 

No  more — no  more  shall  gay  delight 
With  undissemblcd  smile  light  up 
This  lading  eye— it  bears  a  blight 
That  scorns  lifes’  most  enlivening  cup 
No  never — never  would  I  smile 
On  aught  that  glitters  to  my  eye 
Were  there  no  triumph  in  the  guile 
That  hides  the  heavy  quivering  sigh. 

Yes— I  would  seem  to  every  eye 
To  smile  on  all  who  smile  on  me  ; 

Nor  would  I  heave  one  cruel  sigh 
O’er  all  my  griefs — not  even  from  thee 
This  world  to  me  it  one  dark  cell, 

And  1  am  here  a  patient  slave  ; 

But  none  shall  have  the  boast  to  tell 
The  prisoner’s  suflerings  o’er  his  gr.avr 
O  earth  !  cold — generous  earth  ! — thou  art 
^ly  mother— fake  me  to  thy  l»rea.sf , 

Thy  clayey  hand  shall  press  my  heai  t 
Jyerenely  to  my  welcome  rest. 

O  worm  ! — thou  art  my  kinsman  born  ' 

And  thou  will  watch  me  in  the  du.t. 

While  man  shall  pass  along,  and  sconi 
To  look  upon  thy  humble  trust. 

No— while  1  live  I  may  not  dream 
Of  tasteing  earthly  rest  again, 

Yet  I  will  smoothe  my  brow  and  seem 
'  'J'hc  Uifler  1  have  always  bees 

Jitljl  1826.  G. 

GERTRUDE. 

BV  MRS  IIEMAMS. 

The  Baron  Von  der  Wart,  accused,  though  it  i.s  believed  un¬ 
justly  as  an  accomplice  in  the  assassination  of  the  Emperor  Al¬ 
bert,  was  bound  alive  on  the  wheel,  and  attended  by  his  wife 
Gertrude;  throughout  his  last  agonizing  moments,  with  the 
most  heroic  fidelity.  Her  own  suflerings  and  ihoie  of  her  un¬ 
fortunate  husband,  are  most  afl'ectingly  described  in  a  letter 
which  she  aflerwards  addressed  to  a  female  friend,  and  which 
was  published  some  vears  ago  at  Haarlem,  in  a  book  entitled 
"Gertrude  Von  der  Wart;  or  Fidelity  unto  Death.” 

Her  hands  were  clasped,  her  dark  eyes  raised. 

The  breeze  threw  back  her  hair;' 

Up  to  the  fearful  wheel  she  gazeif— 

All  that  she  loved  was  the^e- 
The  night  was  round  her  clear  and  cold. 

The  holy  heaven  above ; 

Itspale  stars  watching  to  behold 
Tne  night  of  earthly  love- 

"  And  bid  me  not  depart,”  she  cried, 

"  My  Rudolph!  say  not  so! 

This  is  no  time  to  quit  thy  tide — 

Peace,  pence!  I  cannot  go. 

Hath  the  world  aught  for  me  to  fear 
When  death  is  on  thy  browl 
The  world! — ^what  means  iti— mine  is  here— 

1  will  not  leave  thee  now! 

"  1  have  been  with  thee  in  thine  hour 
Of  glory  and  of  blits. 

Doubt  not  its  memory’s  living  power 
To  strengthen  me  through  tlut' 

And  though  mine  honoured  love  and  true, 

Bear  on,  bear  nobly  on! 

We  have  the  blessed  Heaven  in  view, 

Whose  rest  shall  sooa  be  won.  ” 

And  were  not  these  high  words  to  flow 
From  Woman’s  breaking  heart  1 
—Through  all  that  night  of  bitterest  woe 
Sbo  bore  her  lofty  part; 

*  But  oh!  with  such  a  freezing  rye. 

With  such  n  curdling  cheek — 

Love,  lore!  of  mortal  agony. 

Thou,  only  thou,  shouldst  speak! 

The  winds  rose  hirt — hut  with  them  rose 
Her  voice,  that  he  might  hear 
Perchance  that  dark  hour  brought  repose 
To  happy  bosoms  near: 

While  she  sat  striving  with  despair 
Beside  his  tortured  form. 

And  pouring  her  deep  soul  in  prayer 
Forth  on  the  rushing  storm. 

She  wiped  the  death  damps  from  his  brow, 

With  her  pale  hands  and  soft, 

W  hots  touch  upon  the  lute  chords  low. 

Had  stilled  his  heart  so  oft. 

She  spread  her  mantle  o’er  his  breast, 

Shn  bathed  hit  lips  with  dew, 

And  on  his  cheeks  such  kisses  pressed. 

As  Joy  and  Hope  ne’er  knew. 


Oh!  lovely^re  ye.  Love  and  Faith, 

Enduring  to  the  last! 

She  had  her  meed — one  smile  in  Death — 

And  his  worn  spirit  passed. 

While  even  as  o’er  a  martyr’s  grave, 

She  knelt  on  that  sad  sp<q. 

And  weeping,  blessed  the  God  who  gave 
Strength  to  forsake  it  not! 

TIME 

l  ime  bath  a  wonder-working  power 
.\nd  changes  all  beneath  the  sun. 

Vicissitudes  through  every  hour — 

Through  every  moment  run ;  • 

Nor  fame,  nor  wealth,  nor  pride,  nor  force. 

Can  change,  arrest,  or  speed  its  course 
Time,  o’er  the  infant  that  appeart. 

In  babyhood  so  sweet  to-ilay. 

Shall  bring  and  leave  a  weight  of  years. 

And  bear  that  weight  away; 

Leaving  no  traces  on  the  scene. 

Or  only  this — that  he  has  berii. 

Time  shall  impress  oblivion's  seal. 

On  many  records  of  tho  brave; 

And  time  hath  mysteries  torevc.-il. 

Like  secrets  from  the  grave; 

When  men  and  ages  yet  unlmm. 

Antiquity’s  dark  path  have  worn. 

Time  will  the  truest  friendship  prove ; 

Changes,  confirm,  or  marks  the  fall; 

Tiaae  is  the  genuine  test  of  lo\ c, 

That  knows  no  change  at  all; 

But  friendship,  generous,  puie,  sublime. 

And  love,  true  love,  improves  with  Time. 

Time  wings  the  seasons  in  their  flight — 

Measures  e’en  from  Creations  birth ; 

Both  life  and  death,  ar.d  day  and  night. 

And  all  thinp  upon  earth— 

Sun,  moop,  and  stars,  are  set  to  be 
Time's  way-mark  through  eternity. 

Time  brings  the  increase  of  the  world. 

Fills  up  each  chasm  made  by  death; 

And  while  from  life  arc  millions  hurled. 

Gives  other  millions  breath; 

Kindles  aspiring  manhood’s  fires 
And  quells  the  v  Igor  of  its  sires. 

Time  through  the  gavest  breasH  may  fling 
A  poisoned,  barbed,  unerring  dart; 

Time  may  extract  afllictiou’s  sting. 

E'en  from  the  saddest  heart ; 

Pour  balm  into  its  wounds  at  length. 

And  clothe  the  spirit  with  new  strength. 

Time  will  impair  the  youth  if  young. 

If  old,  will  soon  the  age  decay; 

On  Time,  all  hopes,  all  fears  are  hung, 

O,  then  be  wise  to-day; 

For  Time,  which  changed  all  things  before. 

Thy  state  shall  fix  to  change  no  more 

LOOK  AT  THE  STARS 
loHik  at  the  stars,  when  pensive  nigbr 
Has  spread  her  mantle  o’er  the  sky; 

How  countless  are  the  orbs  and  bright, 

That  meet  the  gazing  wandering  rye . 

O'er  heaven’s  blue  arch  thev  gaily  steal, 

And  adnii’-atiou  proudly  claim;' 

We  see  them  but  we  cannot  feel 
The  cheering  influence  of  their  flame. 

Look  at  the  stars—  how  faint  their  brains, 

Wheq  the  lair  moon  unveils  her  light; 

She  shines  for  us,  and  lovelier  seems 
Than  all  the  glittering  orbs  of  night 
So  fades  the  world,  its  glory  dies, 

When  radiant,  pure,  and  unconfuicij, 

Heaven  bids  its  brighter  beams  arise 
Upon  the  lone  benighted  mind. 
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THE  CASKET; 

OR, 

FI.OWERS  of  LITER  ATURE,  WIT  AND  SEN TIMEM 
The  June  number  conmietes  six  months  since  this  work  wa, 
commenced  in  its  new  form.  The  publishers,  mteful  for  thr 
liberal  circulation  which  it  has  already  acquired,  .md  desin.ui 
still  further  to  increase  it,  and  to  meet  the  wishes  of  m:i;iv  o| 
their  friends,  have  entered  into  arrangements  to  procure,  him 
the  fir»t  Arlit/s,  a  regular  series  of  Engravings,  which  <vill 
comprise  a  variety  of  fancyful  Sketches  and  also  Portn.it^  i.| 
Distinguished  Characters, 'accoinpuuied  by  a  Biog.  i,>hy  oi  pap. 
ticular  description  of  each,  one  of  which  will  be  lurii'.licd 
every  month,  and  be  published  in  the  Casket-  It  is  kmuui. 
we  believe,  tliat  this  work  contains  m.iny  of  the  cb'’  si 
articles,  original  and  selected,  which  appear  in  (hr  Matur 
day  Evening'  Post-  It  is  issued  monthly,  and  each  numbi'i 
consists  of  thirty-six  large  Octavo  Pages,  printed  on  a 
superior  white  paper,  and  enclosed  in  a  cover,  on  the  bark  <4 
which  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  contents.  At  the  end  of  the 
volume  subscribei  s  will  be  furnished  with  a  handsome  and  suit- 
able  Vignette  title  page,  and  a  general  Index,  which  will  lurtu 
an  additional  embellishment  to  the  uniform  and  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  work-  • 

The  price  per  annum,  as  heretofore,  will  be  two  dollars;  bu’ 
to  those  who  are  or  may  become  subscribe .'s  tu  th<  K.iturda\ 
Evening  Post,  if  will  be  only  one  dollar  and  Jifty  eentt-  There 
are  no  advertisements  admitted.  The  .luly  number  will  cun 
tain  a  correct  and  well  executed  Likeness  of  JOHN  RAN¬ 
DOLPH,  with  a  short  Biographical  Sketeli  of  his  Life-  Sub¬ 
scriptions  both  for  thr  Saturday  Evening  Post  and  the  Casket 
are  received  at  thr  Printing  OiHce,  back  of  No-  115  Chesnut- 
street,  opjiositc  the,  Post-office — and  at  the  publication  office 
back  of  No.  5:1  Market  street,  three  doors  be'.ow  Second- 

Post-.Masters,  or  others,  obtaining  five  subscribers,  snd 
m.^ng  themselves  responsible  for  the  payment  of  the  subsrrip- 
tion  money,  will  be  furnished  with  a  sixtli  ropy  grath-  Uom- 
niunications  through  the  Post-Office  must  bc/ree  ttf  (xnirui . 
addressed  to  ATKINSON  &  ALEXANDER 

Pliiladilpliia. 

Tm  ^ 

AND  LADIKS’  WKKKLV  GAZETTE. 

This  is  a  new  publication,  issued  on  Wednesdays.  It  h.as 
been-  commenced  under  the  mo.st  kivourablr  auspices,  and  as  its 
title  designates,  is  appropria'  -d  p.irticularly  to  the  Ladies-  !< 
is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  viitue,  to  knowledge  and  amiuent. 
It  will  fnmish  information  on  the  culture  of  I^ants.  Flowers. 
See. ;  useful  receipts;  a  general  weekly  suinmary  of  Foreign  amt 
Domestic  news,  with  a  rich  fund  «f  choice  and  select  miscella¬ 
neous  Literature.  It  is  neatly  printed  on  fine  paper,  (expressly 
for  binding;  quarto  f.inn  -eight  p  iges,  without  advertisements 
(which  are  to  be  inserted  oi.  a  cover.)  The  price  is  only  two 
Dollars,  payable  by  those  in  the  city  half  yearly,  and  by  all  otheii 
yearly  in  ailvance-  Among  a  numerous  list  of  contributors  are 
the  names  of  Seleck  Osborne,  Rosa,  Ellen,  the  Boston  Hard,  &  r  ; 
and  in  onler  to  render  the  work  truly  valuable,  the  Elil-ir  will 
distribute  jiremiums  foi  original  articles  amouniing  to  One 
Hundred  IMlam.  .\ll  cominunic.vtinii.s  must  be  addressed  to 
THOMAS  C-  CLARKE,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  No.  40  Race- 
street.  Phil.adelphi.a. 

Subscriptions  will  be  received  by  tlio  Editor 
of  the  F^criloir. 
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